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Conspicuous among the attributes of our present Chief 
Magistrate, as we have remarked upon occasion, is a rare fore- 
sight distinguished by considerations of prudence with respect 
to his own personal prerogatives in coming years. It is without 
surprise, therefore, that we hear ‘‘from the White House” that 
Mr. Wilson does not accord with those of his partisans who 
resent, as unbecoming, criticism of the Administration by his 
living predecessors. Even if all shall go well, not so very many 
years will elapse before he, too, will sit upon the judgment-seat; 
and if by chance all should go ill, that unhappy day is distress- 
ingly close at hand; for, be it noted, from the moment a President 
is renominated he becomes a slave of political expediency, at 
least for a time. Then if the verdict be favorable he reaps 
the reward of the good and faithful servant, but if it be un- 
favorable he resumes his position, in the consoling words of 
Benjamin Franklin, ‘“‘among the masters.” 

It matters little, therefore, whether the President’s inter- 
pretation of the single-term declaration made at Baltimore 
conforms with that of its author; the contingency still remains. 
Clearly, Mr. Wilson could not have applied the restriction of 
“etiquette” to the utterances of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
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without causing misgiving with respect to himself as the leading 
forward-looking man of the country. 

And he did well. We shall never have too many ex-Presidents 
ready and willing to speak from their abundance of knowledge 
acquired through experience. In point of fact, it happens less 
seldom than might be supposed that the country awaits with 
ill-concealed impatience the passing of a ‘‘ruler” into the ranks 
of the critical unemployed, upon the theory, of course, that his 
talents are better adapted to service in the latter capacity. A 
quite recent instance is in mind. Deeply, too, as all of us 
who are not engaged in business of one kind or another might 
regret the voluntary or involuntary withdrawal of our present 
Chief Magistrate from official occupation, none can deny the 
advantages which would accrue to an inexperienced President 
from the militant Americanism, the inspiriting philosophy, and 
the sophisticated righteousness of his immediate predecessors. 
The tendency, then, of our ex-Presidents to speak their minds 
freely is one to be encouraged, and we welcome the recent out- 
givings of Mr. Roosevelt, regardless of their characteristic fan- 
faronade. 

Not that we agree with him—except as to certain phases of 
our Government’s attitude toward bleeding Mexico, which is 
not now under consideration—far from it! But we yield to none 
in respect for and admiration of Mr. Roosevelt’s distinctively 
American spirit and we readily acquit him of any suspicion of 
partisanship in dealing with matters involving patriotism. 
That he is, in fact, as he declares, “‘straight United States” 
nobody would think of questioning; but so are we; and so, 
as can be easily demonstrated in this instance, Mr. Roosevelt 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is President Wilson. 

Mr. Roosevelt says in the Metropolitan: 


The United States, thanks to Messrs. Wilson and Bryan, has sig- 
nally failed in its duty toward Belgium. We had pledged our support 
to the international agreements of The Hague, which explicitly guar- 
anteed Belgium against the very type of disaster which first befell it, 
and against the hideous wrongdoing which followed upon this initial 
disaster; but with a timid shirking of duty which has brought dishonor 
upon this nation, the Administration failed to utter one word in behalf 
of these violated agreements to which the nation had been a party. 

Thanks to the Administration, the United States has been faithless 
to its duty and has lost the chance to gain a moral ascendency that 
would have been a powerful influence for the best interests of humanity. 
When this, the most powerful of the neutral nations which had signed 
the conventions of The Hague, failed to protest against their violation, 
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it lost its great opportunity to take an effective stand for peace and 
against lawless international violence. 

To judge by their actions, President Wilson and Mr. Bryan have 
believed that their conduct in preserving a tame and spiritless neutral- 
ity would somehow put them in a lofty position. 

They have vociferated high-sounding platitudes about peace and 
morality in the abstract, while not venturing to say one word about 
the violations of The Hague Conventions by Germany at the expense 
of Belgium. 


This is a severe—almost a savage—indictment; but is it 
warranted? What are the facts? In common, we assume, 
with his friend, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, and other English pub- 
licists whose utterances we have quoted, Mr. Roosevelt bases 
his animadversions upon the ground that it was and perhaps 
still is the duty of our Government to protest against the action 
of the German military forces (1) in invading Belgium, (2) in 
dropping bombs from air-craft, (3) in destroying historic 
monuments, (4) in bombarding seacoast towns, (5) in using 
dum-dum bullets, and (6) in planting contact mines in the high 
seas. Now let us consider these performances, as bearing upon 
our own national obligations under international law and usage, 
in turn: 

1. Invading Belgium: 

In considering the invasion of Belgium it should be pointed 
out that there is a distinction between neutralized States and 
neutral States, or that the neutrality of the two classes is essen- 
tially different in purpose and founded upon different principles. 

The neutrality of neutralized States is a matter of conven- 
tional agreement between Powers who are more or less interested 
in preventing the State from being absorbed politically by any 
Power, or from becoming a base of military operations, or from 
otherwise assisting neighboring rival States. The agreement im- 
poses a condition of permanent neutrality. It is, in fact, a guar- 
antee not only by the neutralized State that it will not engage in 
aggressive warfare, but also by the other parties to the treaty 
that it shall not be attacked by any of them. These restraining 
conditions are purely contractual and are imposed and _ per- 
petuated from without. They do not exist by virtue of the 
rules of international law or the customs of nations, but solely 
by the treaties creating them. 

The neutrality of a neutral State, on the other hand, is a 
condition which a nation other than the belligerents may 
assume voluntarily and regardless of treaty provisions upon the 
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outbreak of an international war. It is optional with such a 
nation to join in the war or to remain neutral. If it determines 
to choose an attitude of neutrality, then international law imposes 
certain rights and duties upon it as a neutral State. But this 
attitude may be changed at will and the neutral may enter 
the war on either side. It is this optional nature of the neutral- 
ity of a neutral State that distinguishes it from the permanent 
neutrality of a neutralized State. 

It is solely with the rights and duties of a neutral State 
that The Hague Conventions on neutrality deal. They do not 
deal with the neutralization of a State or with the guarantees 
of the interested Powers to preserve its neutralized status. 
Only those Powers which are by agreement mutual guarantors 
of the neutralization of the State have a legal right under the 
agreement to complain of its violation. To the agreement 
of that sort in reference to Belgium the United States is not 
and has not been a party. It was a matter of European politics, 
pure and simple, with which we had no concern—an arrangement 
between the signatory Powers to safeguard a condition resulting 
from conflicting interests. It would manifestly be improper 
and presumptuous for this Government to complain of the 
violation of such a treaty of neutralization to which it was not 
a party in any sense. 

So far, therefore, as the invasion of Belgium may be con- 
sidered a breach by Germany of a guarantee to preserve the 
character of Belgium as a neutralized State, this Government 
has neither the legal right nor duty to protest. 

In respect to the violation of the neutrality of Belgium as 
a neutral State during an international war, The Hague Con- 
ventions contain certain stipulations in Article 1 of Convention 
V of 1907, entitled ‘‘Convention respecting the Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons in case of War on Land,” 
and in Article 1 of Convention XIII of 1907, entitled ‘‘Conven- 
tion concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in 
Naval Warfare.” 

These articles read as follows: 


The territory of neutral powers is inviolable. 
(Convention V, Article 1.) 


Belligerents are bound to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
powers and to abstain, in neutral territory or neutral waters, from 
any act which would, if knowingly permitted by any power, constitute 


a violation of neutrality. 
(Convention XIII, Article 1.) 
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Article 20 of Convention V further provides: 


The provisions of the present convention do not apply except 
between, contracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents are 
parties to the convention. 


It is not necessary to examine into the question as to whether 
these treaties were in force by virtue of all the belligeren‘s being 
parties as required by Article 2 of Convention V and Article 28 
of Convention XIII, for the reason that, quite contrary to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s definite assertion, no Hague Conventions were violated 
by the German invasion of Belgium. 

It is admitted that if Germany, before invading the territory 
of Belgium, had declared war against that country, the latter 
would have been impressed with the character of a belligerent, 
to whom the provisions of Article 1 of Convention V and 
Article 1 of Convention XIII relative to the inviolability of 
neutral territory would not be applicable, and that, having 
exercised this sovereign right, Germany could not be charged 
with violating neutral territory in contravention of the terms 
of The Hague Conventions, but the fact that this is what hap- 
pened is commonly ignored. Nevertheless, the published 
diplomatic correspondence shows that Germany did declare 
war by ultimatum and that a state of war actually existed 
between Germany and Belgium before German forces pene- 
trated into the territory of the latter country. 

Following the provisions of Article 1 of Hague Convention 
III of 1907, that hostilities must not commence ‘“‘without pre- 
vious and explicit warning in the form either of a reasoned 
declaration of war or of an ultimatum with conditional declaration 
of war,” the German Government presented to the Belgian 
Government a note proposing, among other things, that German 
troops be given free passage through Belgian territory, and 
threatening, in case of refusal, to treat Belgium as an enemy. 
Belgium declined to accede to the proposal, with full knowledge 
that the consequence would be war with Germany. Upon her 
refusal Belgium lost her neutral character, and by operation of 
the ultimatum became a belligerent. After this status in the 
relations of the two countries was reached a state of war existed 
and German forces began the invasion of Belgium. This may 
have been a violation of an agreement neutralizing Belgium, but 
that is a question for the parties to that agreement, not for 
the United States, to determine. 

That it was a declaration of war against a State previously 
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neutralisevident, but a belligerent is not restrained by The Hague 
Conventions from declaring war against a neutral State for any 
cause which seems to it sufficient. The Conventions do not 
restrict such action to any stated casus belli. A belligerent 
under the present international system is at liberty to seek his 
own casus belli, and to maintain it before the world. For another 
neutral to protest and denounce it as unjustifiable would be to 
exceed the bounds of international duty and custom. 

A procedure for a third party in a case of this sort is, how- 
ever, laid down in The Hague Conventions. Convention I of 1907 
provides in Article 3 that it is expedient and desirable that 
“‘strangers” to the dispute should on their own initiative and 
as far as circumstances may allow offer their good offices or 
mediation to the states at variance,” and that “the exercise 
of this right can never be regarded . . . as an unfriendly act.” 
Although Great Britain and Servia had not ratified this 
Convention I, yet in conformity with its provisions our 
Department of State on August 4th sent to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, and on August 5th to London, the Presi- 
‘dent’s offer to act in the interest of European peace, either then 
or at any other suitable time. 

It is difficult to see what further action the United States 
was called upon to take or could have properly taken in the 
situation presented at the outbreak of the war. The President 
might have done less. To have done more would have been 
uncalled for and presumptuous in the extreme. 

2. Dropping Bombs. 

The dropping of bombs from air-craft was prohibited by a 
Declaration adopted by the Second Hague Conference in 1907, 
but, as it was neither signed nor ratified by France, Germany, 
Russia, and Servia, and was signed but not ratified by Austria- 
Hungary, it is not in force in the present war, since the Declara- 
tion provides that: 

The present Declaration is only binding on the contracting powers 
in case of war between two or more of them. 

It shall cease to be binding from the time when, in a war between 
the contracting powers, one of the belligerents is joined by a non- 
contracting power. 

The question may be raised, however, whether the dropping 
of bombs from air-craft falls under the provisions of Articles 25 
and 26 of Hague Convention IV of 1907, which reads as follows: 


The attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of towns, villages, 
dwellings or buildings which are undefended is prohibited. (Article 25.) 
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The officer in command of an attacking force must, before com- 
mencing a bombardment, except in cases of assault, do all in his power 
to warn the authorities. (Article 26.) 


Without discussing whether or not this Convention is in 
force, in view of the fact that, Servia never having ratified it, all 
belligerents are not parties to it, as required by Article 2, the 
question as to whether a town, village, dwelling, or building is 
“not defended” within the meaning of Article 25 is one of fact, 
which requires conclusive evidence to establish. Some have 
assumed that the words ‘“‘not defended”’ are synonymous with 
‘“‘unfortified,” but, in the ordinary use of language, ‘‘not de- 
fended” is a much broader term than “‘unfortified.” 

As to Article 26, it must be determined whether the dropping 
of bombs from air-craft should be classed as a ‘‘bombardment’”’ 
or as an “assault.” If that method of attack can be properly 
termed a bombardment, it must be shown affirmatively that a 
commander of an attacking force did not do all in his power to 
warn the authorities prior to a bombardment, before he can be 
charged with a violation of the provision. In the case of at- 
tacks by air-craft, evidence of the power to warn and of failure 
to do so has not been furnished. 

But, even if this evidence were furnished, it may not un- 
reasonably be asserted that in the case of aerial offense the condi- 
tions are quite different from those attending a bombardment 
by land batteries; that in the former case the element of surprise 
is essential to success; that preliminary notice would give the 
enemy opportunity to send his air-craft aloft to intercept the 
attacking force; and that a warning under these conditions 
would be an unreasonable requirement. If these assertions are 
correct, then Article 26 was never intended to apply to an 
aerial attack. 

There appears, then, to be no substantial reason to affirm that 
the United States, as a party to The Hague Conventions, should 
enter a protest against the practice of dropping aerial bombs 
upon places occupied by the enemy. 

It may be added that, while this discussion relates to aerial 
operations by the German forces, the belligerents of both sides 
have employed this method of attack upon the enemy. 

3. Destroying historic monuments. 

The question of the violation of the rules of land warfare 
relative to the immunity from attack of certain classes of 
buildings is raised under the following provisions in Article 27 
of Convention II of The Hague Conventions of 1899: 
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In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should be taken 
to spare as far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, science, and 
charity, hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are collected, 
provided they are not used at the same time for military purposes. 

The besieged should indicate these buildings or places by some par- 
ticular and visible signs, which should previously be notified to the 
assailants. 

Similar provisions were incorporated in Convention IV of 
1907, with the addition between the words ‘‘charity” and 
“‘hospitals” of the words “‘historic monuments.” 

Convention II of 1899 was ratified by all of the belligerents 
in the present war and by the United States, but Convention IV 
of 1907 was not ratified by Servia. 

To establish a violation of the provisions quoted from Con- 
vention IT of 1899, or the similar ones of Convention IV of 1907, 
whichever may be considered to be in force, it is requisite to 
show (1) that certain of the class of buildings mentioned have 
been injured by bombardment; (2) that ‘‘all necessary steps” 
were not taken to spare them “‘as far as possible,”’ (3) that they 
were “‘not being used at the same time for military purposes,” 
and (4) that they were indicated ‘‘by distinctive and visible 
signs” which were notified to the assailants beforehand. 

These four propositions, each of which is essential to sub- 
stantiate a claim of violation of the treaty, have not been estab- 
lished, nor does it appear that they have even been asserted 
by those who charge violation of the treaty stipulations. Fur- 
thermore, the meaning of ‘‘all necessary steps” and ‘‘as far as 
possible” is open to a latitude of interpretation by the com- 
mander of an attacking force which involves his conception of 
the operations necessary to military success. Deplorable as 
may be the destruction of a cathedral or hospital by a bom- 
bardment, the fact alone is not sufficient to constitute a breach 
of The Hague Convention. The other elements establishing a 
wanton and needless act must be conclusively shown. 

It should also be added in this connection that the treaty 
itself determines the remedy to be applied in case of an un- 
justifiable destruction of buildings of the immune class, for 
Article 3 of Convention IV of 1907 provides: 

A belligerent party which violates the provisions of the said regu- 
lations shall, if the case demands, be liable to pay compensation. 
It shall be responsible for all acts committed by persons forming part 
of its armed forces. 

Obviously this article contemplates an investigation of a 
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more or less judicial nature as to the facts determining liability 
and the amount of damages sustained. A protest by a third 
party would be to impute guilt and to charge liability without 
a full investigation of the facts. 

4. Bombarding seacoast towns. 

The bombardment of seacoast towns by the naval forces of 
a belligerent is dealt with in the following articles of Conven- 
tion IX of 1907: 


Article 1. The bombardment by naval forces of undefended ports, 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings is forbidden. 

A place cannot be bombarded solely because automatic submarine 
contact mines are anchored off the harbor. 

Articie 2. Military works, military or naval establishments, depots 
of arms or war matériel, workshops or plant which could be utilized 
for the needs of the hostile fleet or army, and the ships of war in the 
harbor, are not, however, included in this prohibition. The com- 
mander of a naval force may destroy them with artillery, after a sum- 
mons followed by a reasonable time in waiting, if all other means are 
impossible, and when the local authorities have not themselves de- 
stroyed them within the time fixed. 

He incurs no responsibility for any unavoidable damage which may 
be caused by a bombardment under such circumstances. 

If for military reasons immediate action is necessary, and no delay 
can be allowed the enemy, it is understood that the prohibition to 
bombard the undefended town holds good, as in the case given in 
paragraph 1, and that the commander shall take all due measures 
in order that the town may suffer as little as possible. 

Article 6. If the military situation permits, the commander of 
the attacking naval force before commencing the bombardment, must 
do his utmost to warn the authorities. 


This Convention was ratified by the United States and by 
the belligerents except Servia, Turkey, and Montenegro. 

Without raising the question of the nullifying effect upon 
the Convention of its non-ratification by these three belligerents, 
it may be pointed out that the word ‘‘undefended” is not an 
exact term, but may be variously interpreted. If a camp or bar- 
racks for troops is maintained, or if there is a depot for military 
or naval supplies, it is debatable whether or not the town can be 
classed as ‘‘undefended”’ in the sense in which the word is used 
in the treaty. 

At all events, it must be shown that the port or town was 
undefended when bombarded or that the commander of the 
attacking force failed to perform his full duty in accordance 
with the provisions of the Convention. Thus far evidence 
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establishing either of these facts, which appear necessary to 
make out a violation of the treaty, has not been produced. 

5. Using dum-dum bullets. 

The use of expanding bullets was first treated at The Hague 
Conference in 1899, and a provision relative thereto was in- 
serted in a declaration of the Conference in the following 
language: 

The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets 
which expand or flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets 
with a hard envelope which does not entirely cover the core, or is 
pierced with incisions. 

This declaration was ratified or adhered to by all of the 
present belligerents, but it was never signed or ratified by the 
United States. The United States, therefore, not being a party 
to the Declaration, would have no duty or right to interfere 
in case of violation of its provisions by any of the ratifying or 
adhering Powers. 

It may be thought that Hague Convention IV of 1907, rela- 
tive to the Laws and Customs of War on Land, Article 23¢, is 
broad enough to prohibit the use of expanding bullets. This 
article reads as follows: 


In addition to the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it 


is especially forbidden... . 
e. To employ arms, projectiles, or material calculated to cause 


unnecessary suffering. 


This article is identical with Article 23e of Convention II 
of 1899, which was concluded at the same time as the Declaration 
of 1899 just quoted. It appears to be conclusive, therefore, 
that the two provisions relate to different matters, for otherwise 
it would have been unnecessary to execute two separate agree- 
ments. That the agreements were regarded by the Conference 
as distinct is shown by the use in Article 23e of the words 
“In addition to the prohibitions provided by special conven- 
tions.” Corroborative of this is the fact that Great Britain 
did not adhere to the Declaration of 1899 until August 30, 1907, 
while The Hague Conference was in session and was considering 
Convention IV, of which Article 23e is a part. The conclusion 
is inevitable that the prohibition of the use of expanding bullets 
depends upon the provisions of the Declaration of 1899, to which, 
as already pointed out, the United States is not a party. 

6. Laying submarine contact mines. 

Reference to the laying of submarine contact mines on the 
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high seas seems unnecessary, in view of the fact that the belliger- 
ents on both sides have apparently employed this method of 
naval warfare. It should, however, be pointed out that Russia 
neither signed nor ratified Convention VIII of 1907 (it was 
signed, but not ratified by Turkey or Montenegro) which re- 
stricts the use of such mines, so that the provisions of the 
Convention do not apply in the present war. 

It is important to note, in connection with this general 
subject of the violation of the rules of war on land and sea, 
which are laid down in The Hague Conventions, that the bel- 
ligerents on both sides of the great European conflict have 
repeatedly called to the attention of the world the disregard 
of their opponents for the rules of humane warfare recognized 
by international usage and treaty stipulations. 

The frequency of these charges and the denials of the 
Governments charged indicate the influence which the public 
opinion of the world exerts upon the conduct of the belligerents, 
and shows their earnest desire to avoid the condemnation of 
civilization on the charge of inhumanity and wanton brutality. 

While the conflict of evidence and the impossibility of 
impartial investigation at the present time prevent neutral 
nations from determining the truth or falsity of the charges 
and counter-charges, the denials and defenses, which have 
been made by the belligerents, and, therefore, furnish no basis 
for protest, the time will undoubtedly come when the truth 
as to these charges can be conclusively shown and the re- 
sponsibility can be measured by the standard of international 
law and justice. The guilty will then inevitably incur the odium 
of the civilized world, and those falsely charged will be vindicated. 
It is this future judgment of enlightened nations, as clearly 
set forth by President Wilson, which to-day must restrain 
the warring Powers from inhuman practices, rather than con- 
demnation by neutral Powers for charges made in the heat of 
conflict and based upon incomplete knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

In view of the simple facts set forth above, the abstract 
question as to whether it is the right and duty of the United 
States, in any case, to protest against a violation of a Hague 
Convention need hardly be considered. Since, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt bases his condemnation of the Government entirely 
upon his assumption that this obligation does exist, it is well to 
note that no such right or duty is set forth affirmatively in any 
document signed at The Hague. President Roosevelt’s own 
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delegates, moreover, took particular care to absolve the United 
States from the obligation which he now takes for granted 
when they appended to the agreement the following explicit 
reservation: 


Nothing contained in this Convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself 
in the political questions of policy or internal administration of any 
foreign State. 


The purpose of this proviso was, of course, to safeguard the 
Monroe Doctrine, which guarantees our non-interference in 
European politics in return for the non-interference of foreign 
nations on this hemisphere. Surely Mr. Roosevelt must have 
been aware of this when he ‘‘ordered the signature of the 
United States to these Conventions,”’ and no less surely now, 
if he will stop and think, he must realize that the assumption 
by this Government of an obligation as guarantor of the neu- 
trality or independence of any foreign State would involve 
complete abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine—a consumma- 
tion which he, of all men, would be the last to desire or to 
concede. 

There remains the broader and less tangible ground of ‘duty 
to humanity” so naturally and readily seized upon as a basis 
of criticism by one who invariably places ‘“‘social justice” high 
above the written law. 

“There is something essentially ignoble,’”’ Mr. Roosevelt 
writes, ‘“‘in having failed to stand up in generous and manly 
fashion for the rights of others who were grievously wronged, 
in having failed to do our duty, which we were pledged to 
perform, on behalf of humanity.” And he adds: 


The failure of Messrs. Wilson and Bryan to do their duty to hu- 
manity and to carry out the obligations of this nation in the case of 
Belgium has put us at a dreadful disadvantage as regards every protest 
made on behalf of our own interests. 


This is Our Colonel at his best; none other would have the 
audacity to marry altruism and self-interest at the altar of mis- 
statement. We have already shown beyond the possibility of 
question that by President Roosevelt’s own direction the 
United States not only did not assume, but explicitly disavowed, 
any obligation whatever ‘‘in the case of Belgium.” We now 
might fittingly inquire whether the safeguarding of ‘‘our own 
interests’? under the pretense of serving “humanity” might 
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not be justly pronounced something far more ‘‘essentially 
ignoble” than anything “Messrs. Wilson and Bryan” have 
done. It might also be well to remind Mr. Roosevelt that even 
he once swore solemnly, even though somewhat tentatively if 
we may judge from his subsequent acts, to ‘‘preserve, protect, 
and defend”—what? ‘The rights of others grievously wronged’’? 
Or the paradox of ‘‘humane” warfare? No. ‘‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States,” and inferentially in hardly less 
degree the Great Tradition defined by George Washington in a 
letter to Patrick Henry in these words: 


My ardent desire and my aim has been to comply strictly with all 
our engagements, foreign and domestic, and to keep the United 
States free from political connection with every other country, to see 
them independent of all and under the influence of none. In a word, I 
want an American character that the Powers of Europe may be 
convinced that we act for ourselves and not for others. This, in my 
judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy at home, 
and not, by becoming partisans of Great Britain or France, create 
dissension, disturb the public tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps for- 
ever, the cement which binds the Union. 


It is not too much to say in truth, and not less than should be 
said in fairness and grateful appreciation, that the guidance of 


our Ship of State by Woodrow Wilson and Robert Lansing 
through the whirling pools of this European conflict has never, 
in essential sagacity, resolution, and patience, been surpassed 
in the history of the Republic. 


RESPONSES FROM ENGLAND 


THE editorials and letters which we reprint elsewhere in 
this number afford gratifying evidence that our recent ‘‘ Letter 
to The Times” not only struck a popular chord at home, but 
served well its primary purpose to clear the atmosphere abroad. 
It is but natural, perhaps, that The Outlook should hold the defeat 
of the Ship Purchase Bill as ‘‘justification”’ of its own opposition 
rather than of that of the American Congress, but upon the 
whole its response is commendably frank and friendly. We 
can take no exception, moreover, to its conclusion to this effect: 


The war can be ended in two ways: by the slaughter of hundreds 
of thousands of vigorous lives, or by an economic pressure which will 
deny the enemy sufficient of the essential sinews of war. To help 
to bring about the more merciful consummation is Great Britain’s 
present object. And we hold that it is the duty of the United States as 
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a civilizing Power to assist us, even if the obligation entails material 
losses and bars the way to great profits. We are sacrificing everything 
in the cause of international peace and the right of small nations to 
work out their own destinies. Is it too much to ask the other great 
representative of the English-speaking race to share that burden to 
the extent of submitting to commercial restrictions, the principle of 
which is not contested? 


To this it suffices to say that we are submitting to such 
restrictions without a murmur; it is only those the principle 
of which 7s contested upon established international practice 
that our Government objects to. And in doing this we are 
rendering England the greatest conceivable service as of the 
present as well as of the future. If we should once admit the 
right of the Allies to forbid our sending foodstuffs to Germany, 
how could we deny the justice of Germany’s insistence that we 
should apply the same principle to England? And what would 
happen to the English people then? Surely, too, our British 
friends must realize that only the strictest adherence to inter- 
national law makes it possible for us to furnish to the Allies 
the vast quantities of war munitions without which they could 
not hope to win. If our sole purpose was to “‘end the war,”’ we 
could achieve it most effectually by establishing the complete 
embargo so strenuously urged by our hyphenated citizens, but 
the practically certain outcome would hardly be pleasing to 
England. 

It is well, moreover, for Britons to consider that, despite the 
unprecedented magnitude of this conflict, the world is not likely 
to come to an end. With the future—especially of isolated 
England—in mind, then, it behooves somebody to stand for 
established order and observance of usage. That is what the 
United States is doing and all it is doing, to the immeasurable 
incidental advantage to Great Britain both in time present and 
in times to come. If this fact cannot be made clear to the 
English mind, nothing that we could do, short of direct partici- 
pation in their behalf, would satisfy the friends whose hope of 
an early success is no stronger than our own. 

Evidences that broad-minded and far-seeing public journals 
like The Times, the Manchester Guardian, the Glasgow Herald, 
and The Outlook appreciate the situation have been made mani- 
ifest. That the like cannot be said of The Spectator, in view of 
its previous friendliness to this country, is a cause of regret. 
If Mr. Hutton were still living, we are convinced that hasty 
commission of an unconscionable blunder such as appeared in 
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“The Great Danger” would be atoned for promptly by frank 
acknowledgment of the error. But Mr. Strachey seems far 
more concerned by the need of justifying Mr. Strachey than 
by softening asperities which he pretends to deplore. Com- 
menting upon the sharp criticisms evoked from both England 
and America, he declares determinedly that he has ‘‘no inten- 
tion of apologizing in any way for that article or of withdrawing 
in any degree from the position which we there took up.” 
Graciously conceding, however, that ‘“‘it does appear that in 
some instances we failed to make our meaning clear,” he pro- 
ceeds forthwith to cultivate the fraternal feeling which he so 
ardently desires by beginning a lecture to President Wilson 
with the sneering allusion—‘‘zf ears so mighty can catch the 
feeble whispers of the Press.” 

The temptation to play with overweening conceit is seldom 
resistible, but in this instance sincerity clearly calls for restraint. 
Nor, in consideration of protests from its contemporaries that 
The Spectator no longer voices the real sentiment of the English 
people and of its abrupt forfeiture of prestige in this country 
and Canada, would we deprive it of the comfort which it derives 
from ‘‘a quiet Boston gentleman” whom it quotes as saying, 
‘Ever since the war broke out I have been sorry that we are 
no longer a British colony.” That Mr. Strachey should admit 
that ‘‘we should be ingrates indeed” if this observation ‘‘did 
not touch us profoundly” is most consoling; so there let us 
leave him, with thanks to the quiet Boston gentleman whose 
ancestors apparently withheld their gracious presence from a 
certain tea-party in Boston harbor which we recall with great 
reluctance and due apologies. 


THE SENATOR AND THE KAISER 


WE report with ill-concealed satisfaction that Former-Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge has returned from the front unharmed. He 
went abroad, it will be recalled, to apply X-rays to the situa- 
tion for subsequent illumination of the pages of our esteemed 
Collier’s. ‘We commend the results to our readers. Although 
more shrewdly skilled in painting with tongue than with pen, 
Mr. Beveridge adopted a method of procedure which many of 
our professionals might emulate to advantage. He first ac- 
quired his facts—always a desirable thing to do—then thought 
about them and finally recorded them far from the madding 
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crowd, where freedom from entangling alliances was guaranteed. 
In a word, he passed from Germany to Switzerland in order, as he 
wrote to the editor, ‘‘to be out of an atmosphere which might 
subconsciously influence the mind” and ‘“‘in neutral surround- 
ings far enough away to permit the getting of a proper per- 
spective.” 

With this announcement before our eyes we turned with 
zest to the article alluringly entitled ‘‘A Visit to the Kaiser.” 
We were well aware that the War Lord had not been at home 
to correspondents for some time, but it remained for the Senator, 
writing retrospectively, oddly enough, to inform us that ‘‘the 
Emperor had not then, nor has he yet, received any foreigner 
since the war began.”” Be that as it may, we do not question 
the assertion that Mr. Beveridge was summoned from a depot 
restaurant by a booted and spurred officer to meet His Majesty 
in His German Garden. Accompanied by an aide, he passed 
through the gateway and, perceiving the Kaiser walking with 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg, he approached on foot. 
At the moment of introduction he excused himself for an in- 
stant and drew from his vest pocket a faithful timepiece, thus 
enabling him to record with painstaking accuracy, “‘At exactly 
fifteen minutes before three o’clock I was presented to His 
Majesty.” 

There was no ceremony, neither kneeling. The Emperor 
wore ‘‘the simple uniform of the field,” the Chancellor was in 
khaki and boots and cap, and the Senator, having “just come 
from the trenches,’”’ meaning the depot restaurant, was ‘“‘still 
dressed in riding-clothes’”—the usual costume of the cavalry 
in ditches. After looking one another over, they started for 
a stroll through the garden, closely followed by sturdy attend- 
ants bearing a suitable background, as per the picture here- 
with reproduced from Collier’s itself. When the time came for 
separation the Senator, again excusing himself, looked at his 
watch and was ‘‘particularly struck” by the fact that it was 
‘exactly fifteen minutes before five o’clock.”” That means that 
the distinguished trio walked two solid hours—a circumstance 
which the Senator mentions ‘‘only because of the perfect oppor- 
tunity to observe the German Emperor and because so long a 
walk and conversation after a hard forenoon’s work was a test 
of his physical endurance.” 

Apparently, therefore, there was talking as well as walking, 
but whose conversation it was that constituted a test of His 
Majesty’s physical endurance can only be imagined. There is 
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not a line on the two pages indicating that the Emperor said a 
word himself, and the Chancellor certainly looks grumpy enough 
in the picture. Probably the Senator started first, but even so 
it would seem as if one of them might have squeezed in a Wie 
gehts or two. 

It was not an interview, anyway; it was just a visit such as 
they make out in Indiana; and we have no right to intrude 
upon royal confidences, even though they do take the form of 
a monologue; but we miss our guess if each of those three has 
not something now to think about for the rest of his days. 


THE FAILURE OF THE RAIDERS 


COMMERCE-RAIDING is the conspicuous failure of the war. 
The last of the German destroyers has sought asylum in Amer- 
ican waters, and presumably has thus ended her career. It 
is thus possible to sum up and to appraise the work of those 
formidable cruisers, which have held the seas for months with a 
vigilance, an alertness, an intrepidity, a versatile resourcefulness, 
and a technical skill in seamanship for which we shall find few 
parallels and probably no superiors in the annals of naval war; 
a fact which has been handsomely recognized by the countrymen 
of Drake and Dundonald. We must also bear in mind that 
their operations have been directed against a commerce of 
unapproached magnitude and, because of its vast distribution, 
of singular vulnerability. ‘‘What a city to loot!’ exclaimed 
Marshal Bliicher at his first sight of London. ‘‘What a com- 
merce to raid!’ might well have been the enraptured thought 
of the commander of each of these German cruisers as he set 
out against the vessels of the Allies. 

What, then, is the roll of destruction? Accounts do not 
exactly agree. The British Admiralty reports that from the 
beginning of the war to March 10th only 88 British vessels were 
captured or destroyed. The German Government puts the 
number down to Mareh Ist at 111. It may be that the latter 
figures include vessels of all the Allies—French, Russian, and 
Belgian as well as British, or that the Germans count fishing- 
craft, which were omitted from the British tables. Let us take 
the larger numbers. Beyond doubt, 111 vessels in seven months 
are a good many. But what are they in comparison with the 
whole commerce against which the raids were directed? There 
were at the beginning of the war more than 12,000 merchant 
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vessels under the British flag, besides 1,500 under the French, 
1,300 under the Russian, and nearly 200 under the Belgian 
flag. ‘To lose 111 seems a heavy loss. To lose less than one 
per cent. of the whole seems trifling and negligible. Moreover, 
despite these losses, there are doubtless more British ships 
afloat to-day than there were at the outbreak of the war; 
for while that country has been losing them to German raiders 
at the rate of 16 a month, she has been building new ones at 
the rate of 50 a month. In place of the 111 lost she has put 
420 new and better vessels into commission. 

Note, too, that the effect upon British commerce has been 
practically nil. British liners have been running almost upon 
schedule time. There has been no suspension of trade with 
any part of the world save with the belligerents and with some 
coasts within the war zone. British intercourse with the 
colonies in all parts of the world, and with nearly all neutral 
nations, has remained unimpaired and undisturbed. The dream 
of ‘“‘driving British commerce from the seas” has proved vain, 
if ever it was cherished. Mines and submarines have un- 
doubtedly done much harm, but their operations have been 
confined to coast waters. In the world at large British com- 
merce has been scarcely affected by the raiders. 

It will be interesting to contrast these results with the 
achievements of Confederate commerce-destroyers in our own 
Civil War. Besides a few minor vessels, there were four notable 
cruisers, built new for the purpose in British dockyards. These 
were the No. 290, the Oreto, the Sea King, and the Atalanta, 
which, after they had been turned over to the Confederate 
navy, for which they had from the first been designed, were 
renamed respectively the Alabama, the Florida, the Shenandoah, 
and the Tallahassee. They had—two of them, at least— 
longer careers than the German cruisers have enjoyed. The 
Alabama was at work from August 24, 1862, to June 19, 1864, 
when she was sunk by the Kearsarge off Cherbourg. The 
Florida lasted from August 7, 1862, to October 7, 1864, when 
she was seized at Bahia in flagrant violation of Brazilian neu- 
trality. The Shenandoah lasted from October 8, 1864, and the 
Tallahassee from August 6, 1864, to the end of the war, when 
the one was surrendered to the British Government and the 
other was sold to Japan. In those periods, what were the losses 
inflicted upon Federal commerce? Here are the numbers of 
vessels taken and their values, as adjudicated by the Geneva 
tribunal: r 
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$6,547,609. 86 
3,698,609. 34 
6,488,320. 31 

579,955. 55 


Thus these four Confederate cruisers disposed of 153 vessels, 
of a value of $17,314,495.06. That may seem little larger than 
the work of the Germans; perhaps actually smaller in view of 
the much greater time during which the Alabama and Florida 
were at large. But it was vastly larger than the German achieve- 
ment in proportion to the whole volume of American commerce, 
for, considerable as was our ante-bellum marine, it was not 
comparable with that of the British Empire to-day. It was also 
immeasurably greater than the German achievement in its 
effect upon commerce, for there is no exaggeration in saying 
that it drove the American mercantile marine out of existence. 
Practically all vessels which were not seized or destroyed by the 
raiders were sold or transferred to other flags. Save on ships 
of war, the American flag disappeared from the high seas. 

Now all this is said not at all in disparagement of the skill 
and daring of the commanders of the German cruisers, but 
rather as an indication that the times have changed and naval 
conditions have changed with them, so that commerce-destroying 
has become chiefly a thing of the past save to the nation which 
has control of the sea. Given command of the sea, and it is easy 
to fetter or to destroy the enemy’s commerce, as Germany’s 
has been dealt with in this war by the Allies. For a nation 
which has no control of the sea to harass to any great extent 
the commerce of the nation which has that control is no longer 
possible. The change is due principally to two causes: one is 
the development of the cruiser into a highly organized piece of 
machinery, continually in need of fuel and other supplies of the 
best quality and occasionally in need of being overhauled for 
repairs. The Alabama could cruise for weeks at a time under 
sail, reserving her coal for use in emergencies of pursuit or flight, 
and all needed repairs could be made by her own men as she 
cruised. In no such fashion can a Karlsruhe or an Eitel Friedrich 
be managed. The other cause is, of course, the invention of 
wireless telegraphy, which prevents those operations of secrecy 
and surprise which of old were so formidable and to which the 
Confederate cruisers owed much of their success in evading 
capture and in themselves making captures of prizes. Marconi’s 
device does away with most of that, and compels the cruiser 
to pursue her ways chiefly in the sight of the whole world. 
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The pursued merchantman can send out her etheric cry for help, 
and if it does not summon succor it may at least give knowledge 
of where the raider is at work, as a warning to other merchant- 
men and as a “‘view halloo” to the avenging cruisers which are 
on the raider’s track. 

The story of these German cruisers is, then, a demonstration 
of the futility of striving to continue in these days the practices 
which were successful in other days and other conditions. As 
feats of seamanship and romantic daring the German exploits 
have been superb. As military achievements, affecting the 
progress and destinies of the war, they have been the veriest 
ciphers. The fact is emphasized that security depends upon 
command of the sea. That maintained, commerce is safe. 
That lost, commerce is lost, and lost, too, is the ability to do 
serious harm to the commerce of the foe. Those are the con- 
siderations which this ending of the German commerce-destroy- 
ing raids should bring sharply home to the mind of every nation 
which has or hopes to have an important mercantile marine 
and which is planning to develop a naval efficiency adequate 
to its needs. This latest object-lesson in sea-power should not 
be lost to the nation which gave to the world its best history of 
that same factor. 


THE PASSING OF MAY-DAY 


May-pay as a fearsome rubric of the politico-social calendar 
is now a thing of the past, but still profitable for remembrance. 
It was only a few years ago that its advent was regarded with 
apprehension and actual trepidation by most of the Govern- 
ments of Continental Europe. In Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and 
other great industrial capitals, special laws or orders were 
promulgated for its regulation. Full forces of police were held 
in instant readiness, often supplemented with strong detach- 
ments of the military; and these more than once were, or seemed 
to be, needed to hold in check the turbulent passions of the 
populace. Yet never once was there any considerable realization 
of governmental fears, and it may be doubted whether there 
was ever really a tithe of the danger which men in their anxious 
minds imagined. And in late years May-day has been a neg- 
ligible date. 

Its history has been, in fact, a congruous part of the history 
of that much-exaggerated organization to which the world 
owed the observance of May-day, namely, the “International 
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Working-men’s Association,” commonly called the ‘‘ Internation- 
ale.” This was once regarded as a “red peril” which was 
looming over not only the whole of Europe, but also America 
as well, from the Black Sea to the Golden Gate. Men spoke 
its dreaded name in whispers, with mingled awe and abhor- 
rence, as that of a mysterious, elusive, irresistible force pre- 
saging the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. Yet the 
thing was never really one-hundredth part as bad as it was 
supposed to be, if, indeed, it was bad at all; it lasted only a dozen 
years; and the fright which it gave to all Europe was nothing 
but the result of one of the most colossal bits of “bluffing” on 
record. 
Strangely enough, Louis Napoleon was primarily responsible 
for the formation of the “‘ Internationale,” when he sent, at his 
own expense, a lot of French working-men over to the World’s 
Fair in London in 1862. He sent them partly to study industrial 
object-lessons at the Fair, and partly to cultivate closer relations 
between the two nations. They did both, and they also sug- 
gested to the British working-men the formation of an interna- 
tional society for the promotion of their general welfare. Some 
affected to have derived the idea from Zeno the Stoic, centuries 
before; others, more plausibly, from the ‘‘ League of the Just” 
which German exiles had founded in Paris in 1836, and which 
Karl Marx had transformed into his ‘‘Communist League’’ in 
1847. At any rate, the thing was organized at a great meeting 
in London in September, 1864, over which Professor Beesly 
presided and of which Marx and Mazzini were prominent 
members. It was such a gathering as would then have been 
permitted in few other European countries; yet most of its 
utterances were such as would now be regarded as somewhat 
reactionary and savoring of ‘‘stand-pat’’ conservatism. 
Mazzini was first intrusted with the task of formulating a 
constitution for the association. But, being a political rather 
than an industrial reformer, he filled it so full of political theories 
and so neglected economics that his work was rejected, and 
Marx was commissioned to do it over again. He was successful, 
and he remained the directing spirit of the organization during 
its whole career. Under such auspices the association began 
well. Its first general congress was at Geneva in 1866, and in the 
next year it made its influence felt in aiding the bronze-workers 
of Paris to win a strike; and also in aiding British working-men 
in their efforts to exclude the cheaper Continental labor from 
that country—the latter an inconsistent performance, some 
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thought, for an ‘‘international” body which professed to dis- 
regard all national distinctions. By this time it had attracted 
world-wide attention, and when its second congress met at 
Lausanne in 1867 serious statesmen spoke of it as Romans 
might have spoken of the coming of the Goths or the Huns, 
and gravely questioned whether there ought not to be concerted 
action by the Powers for its suppression. It was supposed to 
comprise the whole proletariat of Europe, to be concerned in 
every revolutionary movement, and to be aiming at the utter 
and universal subversion of society and government. When in 
1868 Belgium permitted the holding of its third congress at 
Brussels, the first outside of Switzerland, she was reproved for 
turning traitor to Europe. 

The ‘Internationale’? owed its prestige, however, to its 
supposed possibilities and to the fears of its opponents, rather 
than to any actual deeds or power. It probably never had 
more than 50,000 members; certainly never so many as 100,000. 
Its organization was loose and its funds scanty. Moreover, 
its programmes were at first moderate. At Geneva in 1866 it 
called for an eight-hour day, co-operation, and intellectual 
and technical education for working-people, and the next year 
it added the ownership of railroads and other transportation 
lines by the State—a system which has now prevailed in Europe 
for many years. In 1868 it called for the nationalization of 
mines, forests, and indeed of land generally; called for a uni-. 
versal strike against war; and argued that labor should have 
all the profits of industry, and capital none. All of these demands 
have now long been commonplace, and though they are not 
granted, the advocacy of them no longer horrifies the world. 
Finally, at its fourth congress at Basel, in 1869, it reaffirmed all 
that had gone before, and added that the right of inheriting 
property should be abolished. This last extreme demand was 
adopted by a vote of thirty-two to twenty-three, with seven- 
teen delegates not voting. 

The disagreement over this question marked the beginning 
of the end. Other divergencies arose. Prince Kropotkin and 
Bakunin led the extreme wing, and Marx the moderate. British 
workmen preferred their own trade-unions. In Germany a 
law forbade corporate action. America was too remote for suc- 
cessful co-operation with Europe. At The Hague in 1872 there 
was an open rupture. Headquarters were removed to New 
York, and at the World’s Fair at Philadelphia in 1876 the or- 
ganization was formally dissolved. Like Swedish Charles, it 
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. . . left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


The present moral is, of course, quite obvious. It is two- 
fold. One part is, that political and social bogies are generally 
not nearly as formidable as they seem. Neither the ‘‘Jnter- 
nationale”’ nor May-day which grew out of it ever really menaced 
government or social order. The other part is the familiar 
fact that the radicals of to-day are the conservatives of to- 
morrow. That which is wise and good in the radicalism is 
accepted, while that which is foolish or vicious fails and perishes. 
The ‘Internationale’? demanded Government ownership of 
railroads, and the Governments cried ‘‘Revolution! Anarchy!” 
But pretty soon those very Governments adopted that very 
principle, and they now regard it as one of the great bulwarks 
of their conservative strength against radicalism and anarchy. 
It demanded the abolition of inheritance of property, and the 
demand was and is vain. Perhaps it will be profitable to give 
a few minutes of thought to these things on May-day, and to 
consider whether some of the movements and demands which 
to-day seem so formidable and disquieting are not likely to 
complete their history on lines parallel with those of the ‘‘In- 
ternationale.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNPERFORMANCE 


Tue problem:of the unemployed is big. Of that there is 
no doubt. So, too, is the problem of the unperformed; and 
of the two it may be that the latter is the larger. Ifa thousand 
men in a community are unemployed, they and their dependents 
suffer, but not necessarily anybody else. But if the work of a 
thousand men remains unperformed, the whole community 
may suffer. That a vast volume of urgently desirable work 
remains undone, to the great loss of the public, is not to be 
denied. Complaints of the fact are widely heard. Indeed, 
it seems not injudicious to estimate that the complaints of un- 
performed work are comparable in number and earnestness 
with those of unemployed labor. The great trades and indus- 
tries may have all the workers they need, but they are by no 
means the only potential or actual employers. 

In every city, and in every rural region, there are public 
works which for the public welfare need to be performed. Take 
as a single example the matter of roads. There are all over this 
country uncounted thousands of miles of poor and positively 
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bad roads, not only in purely rural, but also in suburban regions. 
It would be for the public good to have them improved; not 
merely for convenience‘ and comfort, but also for pecuniary 
profit. Yet the roads lie unimproved, and the innumerable 
public is subjected to inconvenience, discomfort, and loss; and 
at the same time able-bodied men, capable of doing the work 
of improving them, remain idle. 

There are extensive areas of land, both rural and suburban, 
lying unoccupied, unimproved, and unproductive, which might 
be made sources of profit to workers and of benefit to the whole 
public. The Eastern States, particularly, contain great num- 
bers of abandoned or more or less neglected farms which some 
years ago were prosperous and profitable and which might easily 
be restored to that former condition. Nearly every consider- 
able city, too, is surrounded by a zone of territory which once 
was profitably used for agriculture and horticulture, but which 
now is in process of ‘‘development”’ for building purposes and 
therefore is abandoned for its former uses. There are thousands 
of acres which have thus been laid out in blocks and staked 
out in lots, but which have lain for years without any build- 
ing operations upon them and will doubtless remain thus un- 
improved for years to come. The cultivation of these farms and 
lots would pay the cultivators a profit, and would add to our 
city market supplies in a way which would materially lessen 
the cost of living to the general public. Yet they lie idle, 
while able-bodied men capable of cultivating them are also idle. 

There is also the domestic-service problem. This has long 
been regarded with a measure of hopelessness, and through 
counsels of despair it has been so abandoned that as a result 
our mode of life and social organization have largely been trans- 
formed. There are thousands of families which reluctantly and 
regretfully gave up individual houses and went into “‘apart- 
ments,” or who still more reluctantly abandoned housekeeping 
altogether and went into hotels to live, because of the impos- 
sibility of securing satisfactory domestic help, and who would 
gladly return to their former and decidedly preferable form of 
life if such help could be assured. They have sacrificed some 
of the best features of domesticity, and they have greatly 
increased their cost of living, because they can get nobody to 
do the necessary work; while at the same time there are mul- 
titudes of women complaining of and actually suffering because 
of unemployment. 

The situation thus presented is grossly illogical, as well as 
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economically wasteful and unsound. The problem involved 
may be stated in something like mathematical terms. There 
is a certain amount of work to be done. There is also a certain 
number of workers. The work should be so apportioned that 
each worker shall have a due share of employment, and the 
remuneration for that share should be sufficient at least to 
pay a living wage. We cannot concede that there are more 
workers to be employed than there is work to be done. Nature 
abhors a vacuum. She also abhors idleness. That ‘‘the world 
owes every man a living”’ is in one sense, the sense of the idler 
and parasite, untrue. The world owes no man anything that 
he does not earn. But unless we are to count men no better 
than the plants and animals which in their repletion overcrowd 
and suffocate or devour one another, we must concede that 
nature means that every man shall have an opportunity to 
earn a living. There is work enough to be done to provide 
all with employment, and there is profit enough in the work 
to provide all the workers with adequate sustenance. To 
argue otherwise would be to impeach the humane economy of 
creation. 

The key to the solution of this dual problem of unemploy- 
ment and unperformance lies, then, in two words: Distribu- 
tion and Adaptation. It is notorious that there is congestion 
of workers in certain places, while there is lack of them in other 
places. When the Mountain would not go to Mohammed, 
Mohammed went to the Mountain. The work cannot come to the 
workers, but the workers must go to the work. The unemployed 
multitudes must in some way be transferred to the scene of 
unperformance. Again, it is equally notorious and equally 
true that some occupations are overcrowded while in others 
there is a scarcity of labor. Here, similarly, the work cannot 
adapt itself to the workers, but the workers must adapt them- 
selves to the work. If the unemployed cannot find work at 
something which they like, they must learn to like that at which 
they can find it. 

We are well aware that these processes of distribution and 
adaptation are not easily to be effected; though perhaps the 
difficulty will prove to be less than some have imagined. They 
may not be altogether agreeable to their subjects. There are 
many who prefer city life and who dislike the idea of going 
into the country. But if they are confronted with the alterna- 
tive of unemployment in the city or profitable employment in 
the country, their decision should not be doubtful nor delayed. 
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So, too, there are young men who would rather be in trades or 
“business” than on farms, and there are young women who 
would rather be employed in offices or shops or factories than 
engage in domestic service. But if the alternative is idleness 
and poverty, on the one hand, or employment and competence 
on the other, what should the choice be? 

If philanthropists and publicists and sociologists will make 
these rational views of the case clear and will encourage the army 
of the unemployed to choose promptly and aright, and if they 
will also facilitate the agreeable ani successful pursuit of the 
chosen courses, they will find the way opening for a solution 
of the problem. We speak of encouragement and facilitation 
because we believe that some of the most important occupations 
which now suffer from unperformance are subject to unde- 
served prejudice, and also are invested with certain undesirable 
conditions which might and should be removed. Women object 
to entering domestic service because they dislike to be called 
“‘servants,’”’ and young men similarly eschew agriculture for 
fear of being considered louts and ‘“‘hayseeds.” Let these un- 
merited slurs upon worthy and necessary vocations be removed, 
and the vocations themselves be freed, as they readily may, 
from their unnecessarily distasteful features, and we shall no 


longer see them boycotted by those who would rather starve 
in idleness than live in comfort in kitchens and on farms. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON IMMIGRATION 


THE effects of the war upon European immigration to this 
country, which we have hitherto discussed prospectively in 
these pages, are now sufficiently revealed to provide a basis 
for confident estimate; for the forecast already made appears 
to be substantially justified. There are now at hand statistics 
of migration to and from the United States for the first half 
of the present fiscal year, which corresponds with the second 
half of the last calendar year, from July 1 to December 31, 
1915. The war started at the beginning of August, so that the 
half-year covers the first five months of it. 

As was to be expected, migration from the belligerent 
countries has practically ceased. That from Scandinavia at 
the north and from Italy—especially Southern Italy—and 
Greece at the south has continued, though with some most 
suggestive modifications, much more marked in the latter than 
in the former. Indeed, the change caused by the war in the 
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volume of immigration from the northern countries has thus 
far been almost negligible; scarcely greater than the fluctu- 
ations from year to year before the war began. The total im- 
migration tc this country from those sources in the six months 
was 80,068. If we multiply that number by two we get 160,136 
for a whole year at the same rate. Now the figures for the 
fiscal year 1911-1912, from the same countries, were 193,702, 
so that the decline due to the war, if it be entirely due to it, 
is about 17 per cent. That is a considerable decline, but it is 
by no means extraordinary, and might readily be attributable 
to other causes in a time of profound peace. 

The immigration from Southern Italy and Greece during 
the same period was only 37,206, or at the rate of 74,412 for 
a full year. In the year 1911-1912 it was 167,396; so that the 
war has apparently caused a decline of more than 55 per cent., 
or more than three times as great as that in the case of the 
northern countries. That is not surprising; since we may safely 
estimate the expectation of Italy and Greece being dragged 
into the war to be more than three times as great as the similar 
expectation or fear concerning Scandinavia, and the moral, 
legal, and other restraint upon emigration to be correspondingly 
greater. 

Perhaps still more suggestive are the statistics for the same 
period and the same regions of migration in the opposite direc- 
tion—the refluent tide of emigration from America back to 
Europe. In the case of the northern countries this was 19,590, 
or 24.3 per cent. of the immigration, showing a net settlement 
in this country of 60,478 in six months. That was at the rate 
of 39,180 emigration in a full year, against 38,717 in 1911-12, 
or about 20 per cent. The increase of proportionate return 
migration from 20 per cent. to 24.3 per cent. may be regarded 
as negligible. But in the case of the southern countries what 
do we find. While only 37,206 persons came hither, no fewer 
than 84,300 returned to Europe; or 226.6 per cent.—-more 
than two and a quarter times as many as those who came 
hither. There was thus a net loss in that element of our popu- 
lation of 47,094. That emigration was, moreover, at the rate 
of 168,600 a year. It is true that the return tide of this element 
has always been much larger than that of the northerners. 
Thus in 1911-12, while 167,396 came hither, 110,204, or 65.8 
per cent., returned. But the figuies of a year at war-rates 
show the percentage increased from 65.8 to 226.6. If the figures 
for the last half-year are repeated in the present half-year there 
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will have returned to Europe in 1914-15 more than a thousand 
more than the entire number that came hither in 1911-12. 

This contrast between the two parts of Europe becomes the 
more significant when we remember that while in 1883 fully 
95 per cent. of our entire European immigration came from the 
northern and western countries, in 1912 fully 70 per cent. 
came from the southern and eastern. As a result of, or at least 
during, the war there has been so marked a reaction that, in 
the six months which we are considering, instead of 70 per cent. 
from the south and east, we received of our gross immigration 
68 per cent. from the north and west. Far more striking still 
are the figures of net immigration. Less than one-fourth of 
the number of northerners returned, while more than two and 
a quarter times the number of southerners did so. The result 
was a net immigration all told of only 12,844, to which the net 
immigration from north and west bore the proportion of 488 
per cent. 

We shall not be convicted of invidious prejudice if we say 
frankly that in these facts is cause for sincere satisfaction. It 
is indisputable that immigrants from the northwestern coun- 
tries are decidedly preferabie to those from the southeastern. 
Their morals are better. Their average of literacy and of 
general intelligence is far higher. Their physical condition is 
much better. Their pecuniary and other material resources 
are greater, and their industrial potency is also greater. To 
this we may add that their civic usefulness is superior, since 
they far more generally become citizens and remain here as 
permanent residents. One unpleasant characteristic of many 
of the immigrants from the south and east of Europe has been 
the fact that they would not become citizens, that they sent 
the chief part of their savings back to the old country, and that 
after a stay sometimes measured by months and at most by 
a few years, they would return home to live upon what they had 
earned and saved here. Such sojourners are of little value and 
of much loss to this country. Better a single one who becomes 
naturalized, spends the rest of his life here, and reinvests here 
the capital which he accumulates here, than a dozen who regard 
America as a mere Tom Tiddler’s Ground upon which to pick 
up money to carry away with them to their old home. If the 
marked tendencies in immigration which have been developed 
in the last nine months shall continue, not only during the re- 
mainder of the war, but also after the return of peace, this coun- 
try may be the loser in mere numbers, but it will assuredly be 
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greatly the gainer in the substantial stuff of which good citizenry 
is composed. 


COMMENT 


It seems that there was no occasion for Secretary Tumulty 
to wave aside the Chicago election as ‘‘purely local,” after all. 
Keen analysis shows that the intrenched Democracy held its 
own. The World’s statistician, in fact, figures out a substantial 
gain in this way: 

Comparing the straight Democratic vote of Tuesday, 162,155 (not 
counting women), with Wilson’s vote of 120,000 in 1912 and Bryan’s 
vote of 143,000 in 1908, it will be seen that nothing has collapsed in 
Chicago except Harrisonism. 


That seems conclusive. Moreover, as the World points out, 
in 1912 Roosevelt and Taft combined ‘‘had 212,000 against 
Wilson’s 120,000,” a majority of 92,000; and yet Wilson carried 
the State. Excellent! But wait a minute. The vote in 
Illinois for Roosevelt and Taft combined was 640,000 against 
405,000 for Wilson, and the Republican majority in Chicago this 
year was 149,000 against the ‘‘combined” plurality of 92,000 
in 1912, an increase of 60 per cent. Upon this ratio the united 
opposition would carry Illinois by the comfortable majority 
of 394,000 and the country by a most uncomfortable plurality 
of 2,097,000. And why should not the women, who cast 136,000 
votes for the Republicans against 86,000 for the Democrats in 
Chicago, ‘‘be counted”? They are going to vote next year, 
aren’t they? Upon the whole, we prefer to adhere to Mr. 
Tumulty’s interpretation as the more judicious and consoling. 


Writing to the World regarding that faithful journal’s asser- 
tion that Mr. Paul M. Warburg ‘‘had more to do with the 
actual drafting of the Federal Reserve law than any other man 
either in Congress or out of Congress,’’ Representative Carter 


Glass says: 


This utterly erroneous statement in your editorial of Saturday is 
only comparable to an assertion made some time ago by Mr. Harvey 
in THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, to the effect that the House Cur- 
rency bill was “so radically changed by the Senate as to bear little 
resemblance to the law as enacted.” Such a declaration betrays 
indefensible ignorance. It is based upon the fact that the Senate 
made various changes of phraseology in the House bill and some very 
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radical alterations of its essentials; but had Mr. Harvey troubled 
himself to pursue the course of legislation he would have seen that the 
House conferees restored every single important feature of the House 
bill and discarded every fundamental change made by the Senate. 


What we really really said—in October—was that ‘‘the 
new law bears little resemblance to the original so-called Ad- 
ministration Bill’—+.e., to the bill as first introduced in the 
House, not as passed by it—and—in February—that ‘while the 
law was fully enacted by the Democrats, its genesis was Re- 
publican and the ‘idea’ was hatched in the brain of Grandfather 
Nelson W. Aldrich.” While desirous of according to Mr. Glass 
full credit for the quite essential part which he performed in 
achieving this excellent legislation, we are convinced that each 
of these statements, so far from evidencing ‘‘indefensible igno- 
rance,” is susceptible of proof. The World, whose terseness is 
occasionally more pronounced than its accuracy, must take care 
of itself. 


- 


It was only a question of time when the ceaselessly active 
Collector Dudley Field Malone would take a hand in the great 
war. For eight long, weary months ominous silence was dis- 
turbed only by champing at the bit, but indomitable energy 
finally found a way. Somebody told the vigilant official that 
an empty tomato-can had been found floating upon the turgid 
waters of the Lower Bay. This was more than suspicious; it 
was tangible evidence of a plot to supply British warships with 
things to eat, quite contrary to our highly prtzed neutrality. 
But there should be no question as to the facts. So the Collector 
requisitioned an ocean-going tug, donned a cap fashioned after 
Our First Lord’s, put all the lights on the blink, and sallied forth 
in the dead of several nights. True, he found no more tomato- 
cans, but he saw where they had been and so informed an eager 
press, which responded promptly with the customary head-lines. 
But, alas, other officials betrayed a lamentable lack of under- 
standing of Democratic team-work. Counselor Robert Lansing, 
of the State Department, calmly remarked that there had been 
no violation of neutrality since September, and District-Attorney 
Marshall indicated that he ‘‘ would rather not say anything about 
the case,” as the facts in his possession were ‘‘not numerous.” 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Peters also intimated that 
it might have been as well for the Collector to report to the 
Department before hurling his discoveries into print, and took 
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a train for New York, looking very weary. But Mr. Field Ma- 
lone, recalling the President’s flattering observation that he 
‘“‘generally knows what he is talking about,” manfully declared: 


I know that Mr. Peters is coming, but I also know that his visit 
has no connection with the neutrality situation. Mr. Lansing is 
hardly in a position to know as accurately as I what violations are 
going on at this port. While Mr. Lansing is entitled to his opinion, 
I am interested in facts. My duties as Collector are clear and distinct, 
and I shall continue to protect this port’s neutrality, whether it is 
being violated in the interests of the British, the French, or the Ger- 
mans. The neutrality we are protecting is American. 


That is the last heard of it, and we suppose the incident may 
be considered closed. Nevertheless, we venture the opinion 
that people hereabouts rest more confidingly with knowledge 
that a Young Sleuth is watching over them, and even Our 
Colonel should rejoice at hearing from this supine Administra- 
tion the firm and patriotic declaration that ‘‘the neutrality we 
are protecting is American.” Oh dear! oh dear! 


Treaties are worse than worthless unless fulfilled; for a treaty 
is only a promise, and it is far better never to make a promise than 
lightly to make it and lightly to break it.—CoLONEL RoosEVELT. 


So they say in Colombia. 


Secretary Daniels considers it beneath his dignity to reply to such 
criticisms.—Washington Dispatch. 


Beneath what ? 


Why not Penrose for President? 





THE LORD OF MISRULE 


BY ALFRED NOYES 





“On Whitsun ales and May mornings the wild heads of the parish would 
choose a Lord of Misrule whom they would follow with their pipers to the church 
(though the minister were at prayer and preaching) dancing and swinging their 
may-boughs over their heads in the church like devils incarnate.” 

—From an old Puritan Writer. 


ALL on a fresh May morning, I took my love to church 
To see if Parson Primrose were safely on his perch. 
He scarce had won to Thirdly, or squire begun to snore, 
When, like a sunlit earthquake, 

A green and crimson earthquake, 
A frolic of madcap May-folk came whooping thro’ the door: 


Come up, come in with streamers; 
Come in, with boughs of may; 

Come up, and thump the sexton, 
And carry the clerk away! 

Now skip like rams, ye mountains, 
Ye little hills like sheep! 

Come up, and wake the people 
That parson puts to sleep. 


They tickled their nut-brown tabors. Their garlands flew in showers; 
And lasses and lads came after them, with feet like dancing flowers. 
Their queen had torn her green gown, and bared a shoulder as white— 
O, white as the may that crowned her; 

While all the minstrels round her 
Tilted back their crimson hats and sang for sheer delight: 


Come up, come in with streamers; 
Come in, with boughs of may! 

Now, by the gold upon your toe, 
You walked the primrose way! 

Come up, with white and crimson; 
O, shake your bells and sing! 

Let the porch bend, the pillars bow 


Before our Lord, the Spring! 
VOL. CcI.—No. 714 43 
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The dusty velvet hassocks were dabbled with fragrant dew. 
The font was white with hawthorn; it frothed in every pew. 
Three petals clung to the sexton’s beard as he mopped and mowed 
at the clerk; 
And ‘Take that sexton away!” they cried. 
“Did Nebuchadnezzar eat may?” they cried; 
“Nay, that was a prize from Betty!” they cried, “for kissing her 
in the dark!” 


Come up, come in with streamers; 
Come in, with boughs of may. 
Who knows but old Methuselah 
May hobble the greenwood way? 
If Betty could kiss the sexton; 
If Kitty could kiss the clerk, 
Who knows how Parson Primrose 
Might blossom in the dark? 


The congregation spluttered. The squire grew purple and all; 
And every little chorister bestrode his carven stall. 
The parson flapped like a magpie, but none could hear his prayers; 
For Tom Tool flourished his tabor, 

Flourished his nut-brown tabor, 
Bashed the head of the sexton, and stormed the pulpit stairs. 


High in the old oak pulpit, 
This Captain of Misrule 
(I think it was Will Sumner 
That once was Shakespeare’s fool) 
Held up his hand for silence, 
And all the church grew still. 
“And are you snoring yet,” he said, 
“Or have you slept your fill? 


“Your God still walks in Eden between the ancient trees, 
Where naked feet go wading thro’ pools of primroses. 
And this is the sign we bring you, before the darkness fall, 
That Spring is risen, is risen again; 

That Life is risen, is risen again; 
That Love is risen, is risen again; and Love is Lord of all. 


“At Paske began our morrice, 
And ere Pentecost our may; 
Because, albeit your words be true, 
You know not what you say. 
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You chatter in church like jackdaws 
Words that would shake the dead, 

Were there one breath of life in you, 
One drop of blood,” he said. 


“He died and He went down to hell. You know not what you mean. 
Our rafters were of green fir. Also our roofs were green. 
But out of the mouth of a fool, a fool, before the darkness fall, 
' We say He has burst His prison again! 
The Lord of Life is risen again! 
The boughs put forth their tender buds, and Love is Lord of all.” 


He bowed his head. He stood so still 
They bowed their heads as well. 
And softly from the organ-loft 
The song began to swell: 
Come up, with blood-red streamers, 
The reeds began the strain. 
The vox HUMANA pealed on high, 
The Spring is risen again! 


The vox ANGELICA replied: The shadows flee away! 
Our house-beams were of cedar! Come in, with boughs of may! 
The diapason deepened it—Before the darkness fall: 
We tell you He is risen again; 
Our God hath burst His prison again! 


Christ is risen, is risen again! And Love is Lord of all! 
ALFRED NOYES. 





WHY? 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 





AFTER these nine months of the manifold murder in Europe 
begun by Germany, we who hold her guiity of all the harm that 
can flow from the largest evil ever let loose upon the world 
may fitly take stock of our reasons and convictions, not so much 
as against Germany as in favor of England and France, and 
especially England. Why do we still believe as powerfully 
in her cause as at the first? It is easy to say because it is the 
cause of liberty, of humanity, of Christianity; that it is some- 
thing like a last hope of mankind; that if it fails civilization 
will no longer be free in Europe or America, but will become 
the dismal condition of soldier-slaves enthralling and en- 
thralled. But to say this does not seem enough. One wishes 
to count and recount one’s convictions, to repeat again that 
the party of the Allies is the party, above everything, of peace, 
the party of hope, of the equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, of everything endeared by the Declaration 
and guarded by the Constitution. That was what we felt 
at the first, but as the bright days of the early resistance to the 
German ravage of Belgium and plunge into France dulled into 
days of dogged endeavor to hold the water-soaked trenches of 
the fighting-line, and the blind artillery duel continued by 
telescope and telephone between the adversaries; when victory 
and defeat were doled out by inches to one side or the other in 
the West, and in the East the sudden triumph of the Russian 
millions turned into rout which not even the change of name 
from St. Petersburg to Petrograd could stay, we Americans who 
were with the Allies heart and soul began involuntarily to ask 
ourselves why. 

We did not ask why so much, if at all, with regard to France. 
That remained the perfectly clear case it was at the beginning. 
Her home had been invaded and her very life threatened by 
Germany as the sole escape from the pretended menace or 
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danger of Russia. The same atrocious contempt of neutral 
rights which animated her in her invasion of Belgium was 
the savage impulse that carried her over the French border 
almost to the forts of Paris. There was everything in the 
French situation to move us in behalf of France, and we who 
are not a very generous nation could individually give our moral 
support to the most generous of the nations without qualification. 
Usually we forget that we owe our national existence to France, 
but in that moment of her insult and outrage we did remember 
that we were alive because of that foster-mother of ours. We 
had remembered more constantly the unnatural severity of our 
own natural mother, and if we had not felt so strongly that she 
was fighting the same battle which her oppression had forced us 
to fight against her, we might have hesitated to give her our 
whole hearts. 

I do not think we did hesitate in that hour of her appeal 
to the instincts of all free peoples. The English, though not 
nearly so much as the Germans, have since felt the need of in- 
structing our preference; but they have not waited our asking to 
tell us that they were fighting our battle against militarism, and 
that if they fell under its iron hoofs it would be our turn next, 
and it would be an easy walk-over for those hoofs. I do not 
believe that we took counsel of our fears in the matter, though 
we had great reason to do so in our defenselessness. We who 
were for the Allies gave England our sympathy as unstintedly 
as we gave it to France, and with no fear of the German success 
shaken in our faces. We did not expect that success, and we 
do not expect it now; we have steadfastly trusted in the right- 
eousness of England’s cause, and in the power which has en- 
abled her to compass the lands and seas of the whole world, 
and hold them fast in the fear or affection of the mightiest em- 
pire in history. Let Germany rage her little hour with her 
millions of conscripts, her submarines shattering peaceful ships, 
and her aeroplanes dropping bombs on the roofs of undefended 
towns and murdering women and children at their doors and 
in their beds. The hour will be little indeed beside that spacious 
day which must come as surely as the dawn follows the dark, 
when the English spirit of freedom shall lastingly prevail against 
her convulsive force and hold her homicidal epilepsy in sana- 
tive control. 

I*do not forget, in this prophesying, all the guilt and all 
the greed of England in the past. I do not forgive her the 
destruction of the South-African republics in the recent past 
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which is almost the present. That indeed was the effect of 
the greed, the insatiate lust of dominion, of the imperial ap- 
petite which had come with eating. Still less do I forget the 
injuries which we suffered from her in our nonage, the mani- 
fold oppressions and repressions which welded our colonial dis- 
unity into the unity of these sovereign States. Still harder to 
forget are the slights and snubs which she put upon us in our 
national infancy, the insolent disregard of our international 
equality, and finally and most unforgetable of all, her laugh of 
exultation when our fear came, and she could hope that slavery 
might be the death of that freedom which we had learned from 
her to love, and which was the life-breath of the Republic de- 
voted by her ill-will to destruction. No American who has read 
American history can be ignorant of the treacheries and atroc- 
ities she practised against us in both her wars with us; the 
loosing of cruel savages upon our frontiers, the hiring of Ger- 
man mercenaries to meet our armies in battle; the imprison- 
ment of our seamen by thousands, and the horrors of the 
prison-ships; the contempt of our appeal to arms till the 
prowess of our Yankee privateers on every sea and the aim 
of our Kentucky riflemen at New Orleans taught her to re- 
spect us a little; and then in the Civil War the eager rush 
of English sympathy with the slaveholders, and the de- 
struction of our commerce by the Confederate cruisers fitted 
and manned in English ports. The tale is long and need not 
be told in full, but if we were to vent our sense of injury from 
England in a hate-song, such as the Germans have used to 
keep their anger warm, our reasoned grievances would make 
that detestable outburst appear the explosion of senseless 
passion in Bedlam. 

We need not run back for quantity in our memories of in- 
jury from the England of that class which has hitherto been 
her ruling class. In our keenest sense of that injury we have 
always, unless we were very stupid and ignorant, been aware of 
two Englands, of another and a better England than that ruling 
England, the England which has been our friend, and the friend 
of every righteous cause. In our struggle for Independence the 
wisest and truest and kindest of Englishmen were our friends; 
in our struggle for Union these again were of our side. There 
are indeed two Englands: one that never forgets a friend once 
accepted, and one that never makes a friend whom injustice 
and insult could alienate. Hitherto it is the spirit of that evil 
England which has ruled England; but in these latest years 
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we who have loved English liberty and hoped that somehow 
‘‘in the far-off divine event” it would become American equality, 
have learned to believe that the better England had come into 
her own. We have seen a more equal tax wrung, however 
grudgingly, from the great nobles who had left the commons to 
pay an unjust share; we have seen, with shame for ourselves, 
national pensions voted to outworn labor, and the growth of 
good will between the classes and the masses. We have seen 
such things as these, and through the storm of obloquy poured 
out on the sturdy Celt who has forced this justice from the 
hand of Norman and Saxon we have made bold to hope for a 
day when the eyes of England should be purged of the dazzle 
of kings and nobles which has kept her blind to the glory of 
common manhood. We knew that our vision must be vain 
for yet a time indefinitely long, but we kept saying to our- 
selves, ‘‘Why not, at the end of this volcanic uprush of hell 
over the lands so long peaceful, should not there be a federa- 
tion of the world which should at least prophesy, if not estab- 
lish, the universal republic and make ‘the game of kings’ for- 
ever impossible?” 

That was the secret at the bottom of true American hearts 
in their prayer for England’s success in the war, and it is still 
the hope that animates us, though we deny it or avow it with 
shrinking and something like shame. From militarized Ger- 
many, from that dead corpse of medieval oppression, gal- 
vanized into an ecstasy of murder and rapine, humanity can 
hope nothing; but from England it can hope something, not 
everything, perhaps not much, but something. 

It is because we hope for this something, much or little, 
that we wish England godspeed on the hard, perhaps long, 
road before her. It is because we love humanity, and hope 
from English liberty American equality that we earnestly 
desire her success in yonder hideous carnage. It is not because 
we hate the Germans or love the English; many of us love the 
Germans, and feel them gemiithlich, though they dine at one 
o’clock and eat with their knives. Most of us love England 
and love her dearly; we know home-and-mother when we 
breathe her air and feel her stinted sunshine; but do many 
of us love the English, say, in the lump, or do we any of us? 
We love certain Englishmen when we get to know them, as 
much as they will let us, but for the English in general, or 
even in particular, not all of us have much use. We have 
no use at all for their patriotism; for England as the head of 
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the British Empire we do not care, but we care everything 
for her as the hope of the human race; everything, everything. 
The Englishman, especially the English journalist or poet, or 
other vocal person, seems not to understand this, and addresses 
us lively reproaches because we do not share his insular or im- 
perial patriotism, not realizing in his own case that the patriotism 
of another is something almost offensive, like the warmth of 
another’s person. It astonishes him, therefore, that we should 
say we are with him heart and soul, and yet look it so little. 
He cannot understand why we should not be ashamed to bother 
him with protest and question when we see him so busy fighting 
for his life and our own lives. Well, I, for one, wish we could 
have forborne those protests and questions, though I do not 
see how we could; or how without a word we could let England 
sweep our commerce from the seas as thoroughly as her Con- 
federate cruisers did in our Civil War that she should not be 
hampered by it in her struggle for mankind against the enemy 
of mankind. I, for one, am ashamed that we seem already 
to have forgotten the abominable violence to all law by the 
Germans in their raids by sea and sky against defenseless 
towns, Belgian, French, and English, or that we must address 
Berlin in the same diplomatic terms of question as London. 
Of course, I know that I speak for no larger portion of the 
Republic than resides in any one citizen of it, but I know 
other citizens who think like me, many others. At the same 
time I know this will not satisfy the English. They want a 
great deal more good will from us than this; more than, for 
instance, they showed for us when they framed a treaty with 
Japan to support her in a certain event if she was at war with 
us. Nothing, in fact, would really satisfy the English short 
of our going to war with Germany, and that I hope we shall not 
do till the German submarines attack our home-keeping navy 
and their Zeppelins infest our atmosphere and begin dropping 
bombs on Boston. 

But in spite of the unreasonableness of such Englishmen, 
every American who loves the liberty which his own country 
represents must heartily, prayerfully wish England well in 
this Titanic struggle with the Satanic powers of Germany. 
Apparently it is the affair of Belgium, who has fought on to her 
political extinction in it, though we know she shall rise again 
in a glorious resurrection. Still more apparently it is the affair 
of France, which is pushing the invader with dogged (one might 
say bull-dogged) self-devotion from her soil. Apparently it is 
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the affair of Russia in the incessant vicissitudes of progress and 
regress through that Eastern war scene which shine as triumphs 
at Petrograd and darkle as routs at Berlin. It seems even 
the affair of Portugal, but just how we cannot say. But 
above all and through all it is England’s job to beat down, if 
not to bind, those forces of evil which the Allies are fighting. 
That is distinctly her job, as one hundred years ago it was her 
job to beat down and bind the forces which a far less formidable 
enemy of mankind had loosed upon the world. Success will 
come to her now as surely as it came to her then, and with 
success will come the question of what to do with her success. 
There is no St. Helena which can jail the malignant spirit of 
militarism, but somehow it can and must be destroyed. Eng- 
land, by and with the advice and consent of France and Belgium, 
will know how to deal with the question, and, leaving Japan and 
Portugal out of the matter, she will doubtless know how to deal 
with her fellow-victor Russia; for somehow that strange mass 
of apparent inability must finally be dealt with. We have just 
seen how France and England have tried to undo their united 
work of sixty years ago and open to Russia the sea which 
they then closed against her, and doubtless they will find 
some way of utilizing in the great dénouement their unwieldy 
partner in the tremendous drama now enacting. Russia 
may represent to dramatic criticism the humorous element 
which Shakespeare finds the relief and contrast of his tragedy, 
but almost anything is predicable of that vast despotism which 
ought logically to be as bad as Prussian militarism, or worse. 
A people converted to Christianity by sovereign mandate, and 
baptized at one plunge in the river whither they were herded 
for salvation, have now been devoted to Prohibition by the 
same power and saved a second time, while other nations are 
still striving toward that ideal by a course of moderate drink- 
ing. Who knows, then, but in the day of reckoning for Germany 
the Czar may not issue a ukase declaring his subjects the citizens 
of a free and independent Republic, and endowing them with 
the Initiative and Referendum, the Recall and Woman Suffrage, 
with himself for their first President ineligible for re-election? 

In the forecast which I am here indulging anything appears 
possible, and it is not morally impossible but England may 
submit the inevitable Russian question to the arbitration of 
these States. She may remember the cherished fable of friend- 
ship between that Empire and this Republic, tacitly attested by 
sealed instructions to the Russian fleet which visited our shores 
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during the Civil War to defend us against an attack of the 
French and English, and she may conceive it graceful to leave 
the Russian case to us. England has more of the virtues that 
convince the reason than the charms that win the affection of 
other nations; but a graceful thing is not beyond her, as we 
have lately seen in her letting our contraband ship Dacia fall 
a prey to our ancient ally France instead of capturing and con- 
fiscating the vessel herself. That was a delicate forbearance 
worthy of our ideal of ourselves; and throughout our exchange 
of civilities with her concerning neutral rights it seems to me 
that England has behaved with signal patience and polite for- 
bearance when we could not have helped ourselves if she had 
done otherwise. To have done otherwise we should have 
tended to cast our lot where our will could never be, with 
Germany. We cannot, indeed, cast our lot with the Allies, but 
our will must be with them always because, as I began by saying, 
they are in the right, if there is any such thing as right or wrong. 
If it is wrong to build up a ruthless power by a system of world- 
wide espionage, to fortify a bad cause by every art of treachery 
and deceit, and then to use that power with arrogant disregard 
of all the international traditions, and all the laws of religion, 
and all the impulses of humanity, Germany is wrong and Eng- 
land is right, and that is why we must wish England well, what- 
ever becomes of our questions and protests. 

My own neutrality is of such measure and make that I would 
have our nation bear everything from the belligerents short of in- 
vading our shores after sinking all our ships. But I would have 
our Government continue registering its protests as a sort of 
charges to be ‘paid off at some day of reckoning in the future. 
Something like this was managed in the case of England and 
her Alabama, which she settled without breach of the peace, 
from a conscience quickened by our insistence. Meanwhile 
the gréat Because which answers my Why is that England is— 


the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the things he will.— 


and that in Germany he may not without danger of going 
to jail for it. 
Wiiu1am Dean HowELts. 





DIAGNOSIS OF THE ENGLISHMAN 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 





AFTER nine months of war, search for the cause thereof 
borders on the academic. Comment on the physical facts of 
the situation does not come within the scope of one who by 
disposition and training is concerned with states of mind. 
Speculation on what the future may bring forth may be left to 
those with an aptitude for prophecy. 

But there is one thought which rises supreme at this particu- 
lar moment of these tremendous times: the period of surprise is 
over; the forces known; the issue fully joined. It is now a case 
of ‘‘Pull devil, pull baker!’ and a question of the fiber of the 
combatants. For this reason I think it not amiss to try and 
present to any whom it may concern as detached a picture as 
I can of the real nature of that combatant who is called the 
Englishman, especially since ignorance in central Europe of his 
character was the chief cause of this war, and speculation as to 
the future is useless without right comprehension of this curious 
creature. 

For this task I claim the credentials of one who, having no 
drop of any but English blood, has for many years observed, 
criticized, and satirized himself and his compatriots. I take 
the Englishman advisedly, because he represents four-fifths of 
the population of the British Isles, and eight-ninths of the 
character and sentiment therein. 

And first let me say that there is no more deceptive, uncon- 
sciously deceptive person, on the face of the globe. The English- 
man certainly does not know himself; and outside England he 
is but guessed at. Only a pure Englishman—and he must be an 
odd one—really knows the Englishman; just as, for inspired 
judgment of art, one must go to the inspired artist. 

Racially the Englishman is so complex and so old a blend 
that no one can say what he is. In character he is just as com- 
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plex. Physically there are two main types: one inclining to 
length of limb, narrowness of face and head (you will see nowhere 
such long and narrow heads as in our islands), and bony jaws; 
the other approximating more to the ordinary ‘‘John Bull.” 
The first type is gaining on the second. There is little or no 
difference in the main character behind them. 

In attempting to understand the real nature of the 
Englishman certain salient facts must be borne in mind. 

To be surrounded generation after generation by the sea 
has developed in him a suppressed idealism, a peculiar im- 
permeability, a turn for adventure, a faculty for wandering, 
and for being sufficient unto himself in far surroundings. 

Whoso weathers for centuries a climate that, though healthy 
and never extreme, is perhaps the least reliable and one of the 
wettest in the world, must needs grow in himself a counter- 
balance of dry philosophy, a defiant humor, an enforced medium 
temperature of soul. The Englishman is no more given to 
extremes than is his climate; against its damp and perpetual 
changes he has become coated with a sort of bluntness. 

This is by far the oldest settled Western Power, politically 
speaking. For eight hundred and fifty years England has 
known no serious military disturbance from without; for over 
two hundred she has known no military disturbance and no 
serious political turmoil within. This is partly the outcome 
of her isolation, partly the happy accident of her political 
constitution, partly the result of the Englishman’s habit of 
looking before he leaps, which comes, no doubt, from the 
mixture in his blood and the mixture in his climate. 

Taken in conjunction with centuries of political stability, 
the great preponderance for several generations of town over 
country life is the main cause of a certain deeply ingrained 
humaneness, of which, speaking generally, the Englishman 
appears to be rather ashamed than otherwise. 

That the public schools are a potent element in the forma- 
tion of the modern Englishman, not only of the upper, but of all 
classes, is something that one rather despairs of making under- 
stood—in countries that have no similar institution. But: 
imagine one hundred thousand youths of the wealthiest, health- 
iest, and most infiuential classes passed, during each generation, 
at the most impressionable age, into a sort of ethical mold; 
emerging therefrom stamped to the core with the impress of a 
uniform morality, uniform manners, uniform way of looking at 
life; remembering always that these youths fill seven-eighths of 
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the important positions in the professional administration of 
their country and the conduct of its commercial enterprise; 
remembering, too, that through perpetual contact with every 
other class their standard of morality and way of looking at life 
filter down into the very toes of the land. This great character- 
forming machine is remarkable for an unself-consciousness which 
gives it enormous strength and elasticity. Not inspired by the 
State, it inspires the State. The characteristics of the philoso- 
phy it enjoins are mainly negative and, for that, the stronger. 
‘‘Never show your feelings—to do so is not manly and bores 
your fellows. Don’t cry out when you’re hurt, making yourself 
a nuisance to other people. Tell no tales about your com- 
panions, and no lies about yourself. Avoid all ‘swank,’ ‘side,’ 
‘swagger,’ braggadocio of speech or manner, on pain of being 
laughed at.’”’ (This maxim is carried to such a pitch that the 
Englishman, except in his press, habitually understates every- 
thing.) ‘‘Think little of money, and speak less of it. Play 
games hard, and keep the rules of them even when your blood 
is hot and you are tempted to disregard them.” In three words: 
“olay the game’’—a little phrase which may be taken as the 
characteristic understatement of the modern Englishman’s 
creed of honor in all classes. This great unconscious machine 
has considerable defects. It tends to the formation of ‘‘caste”’; 
it is a poor teacher of sheer learning, and, zesthetically, with its 
universal. suppression of all interesting and queer individual 
traits of personality—it is almost horrid. But it imparts a 
remarkable incorruptibility to English life; it conserves vitality 
by suppressing all extremes; and it implants everywhere a kind 
of unassuming stoicism and respect for the rules of the great 
game—Life. Through its unconscious example, and through 
its cult of games, it has vastly influenced even the classes not 
directly under its control. 

Three more main facts must be borne in mind: 

The essential democracy of the Government. 

Freedom of speech and the press. 

Absence of compulsory military service. 

These, the outcome of the quiet and stable home life of an 
island people, have done more than anything to make the 
Englishman a deceptive personality to the outside eye. He has 
for centuries been permitted to grumble. There is no such 
confirmed grumbler—until he really has something to grumble 
at, and then no one who grumbles less. There is no such con- 
firmed carper at the condition of his country, yet no one really so 
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profoundly convinced of its perfection. A stranger might well 
think, from his utterances, that he was spoiled by the freedom 
of his life, unprepared to sacrifice anything for a land in such a 
condition. Threaten that country, and with it his liberty, and 
you will -find that his grumbles have meant less than nothing. 
You will find, too, that behind the apparent slackness of every 
arrangement and every individual are powers of adaptability to 
facts, elasticity, practical genius, a latent spirit of competition, 
and a determination that are staggering. Before this war began 
it was the fashion among a number of English to lament the 
decadence of the race. These very grumblers are now foremost 
in praising, and quite rightly, the spirit shown in every part of 
their country. Their lamentations, which plentifully deceived 
the outside ear, were just English grumbles, for if in truth Eng- 
land had been decadent, there could have been no such universal 
display for them to be praising now. But all this democratic 
grumbling and habit of ‘‘going as you please” serve a deep pur- 
pose. Autocracy, censorship, compulsion, destroy humor in a 
nation’s blood and elasticity in its fiber; they cut at the very 
mainsprings of national vitality. Only free from these baneful 
controls can each man arrive in his own way at realization of 
what is or is not national necessity; only free from them will 
each man truly identify himself with a national ideal—not 
through deliberate instruction or by command of others, but by 
simple, natural conviction from within. 

I enter here two cautions to the stranger trying to form an 
estimate of the Englishman: the creature must not be judged 
from his press, which, manned (with certain exceptions) by 
those who are not typically English, is too highly colored alto- 
gether to illustrate the true English spirit; nor can he be judged 
by such of his literature as is best known on the Continent. 
The Englishman proper is inexpressive, unexpressed. Further, 
he must not be judged by the evidences of his wealth. England 
may be the richest country in the world per head of population, 
but not five per cent. of that population have any wealth to 
speak of, certainly not enough to have affected their hardihood; 
and, with inconsiderable exceptions, those who have enough are 
brought up to worship hardihood. For the vast proportion of 
young Englishmen active military service is merely a change 
from work as hard and more monotonous. 

From these main premises, then, we come to what the 
Englishman really is. 

When, after months of travel, one returns to England, one 
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ean taste, smell, feel the difference in the atmosphere, physical 
and moral—the curious, damp, blunt, good-humored, happy-go- 
lucky, old-established, slow-seeming formlessness of everything. 
You hail a porter, you tell him you have plenty of time—he 
muddles your things amiably with an air of, ‘‘It ’Il be all right,” 
till you have only just time. But suppose you tell him you 
have no time—he will set himself to catch that train for you, 
and he will catch it faster than a porter of any other country. 
Let no stranger, however, experiment to prove the truth of this, 
for that porter—and a porter is very like any other Englishman 
—is incapable of taking the foreigner seriously; and, quite 
friendly, but a little pitying, will lose him the train, assuring the 
unfortunate gentleman that he really doesn’t know what train 
he wants to catch—how should he? Forgive us, gentle strangers, 
we are islanders and know no better. 

The Englishman must have a thing brought under his nose 
before he will act; bring it there and he will go on acting after 
everybody else has stopped. He lives very much in the moment 
because he is essentially a man of facts and not a man of imagina- 
tion. Want of imagination makes him, philosophically speaking, 
rather ludicrous; in practical affairs it handicaps him at the 
start; but once he has “got going,” as we say, it is of incalculable 
assistance to his stamina. The Englishman, partly through this 
lack of imagination and nervous sensibility, partly through his 
inbred dislike of extremes, and habit of minimizing the expression 
of everything, is a perfect example of the conservation of energy. 
It is very difficult to come to the end of him. Add to this un- 
imaginative, practical, tenacious moderation, an inherent spirit 
of competition—not to say pugnacity—so strong that it will 
often show through the coating of his ‘‘live-and-let-live,”’ half- 
surly, half-good-humored manner; add a peculiar, ironic, ‘‘don’t- 
care” sort of humor, an underground but inveterate humaneness 
and an ashamed idealism, and you get some notion of the pudding 
of English character. Its main feature is a kind of terrible cool- 
ness, a rather awful level-headedness. The Englishman makes 
constant small blunders, but few, almost no, deep mistakes. 
He is a slow starter, but there is no stronger finisher, because 
he has by temperament and training the faculty of getting 
through any job that he gives his mind to with a minimum 
expenditure of vital energy; nothing is wasted in expression, 
style, spread-eagleism; everything is instinctively kept as near 
to the practical heart of the matter as possible. He is—to the 
eye of an artist—distressingly matter-of-fact, a tempting mark 
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for satire. And yet he is in truth an idealist, though it is his 
nature to snub, disguise, and mock his own inherent optimism. 
To admit enthusiasms is ‘“‘bad form” if he is a “‘gentleman’’; 
and ‘‘swank” or mere waste of good heat if he is not a “‘gentle- 
man.”’ England produces more than its proper percentage of 
cranks and poets, and, I take it, this is nature’s way of redressing 
the balance in a country where feelings are not shown, senti- 
ments not expressed, and extremes laughed at. Not that the 
Englishman lacks heart; he is not cold, as is generally supposed; 
on the contrary, he is warm-hearted and feels very strongly; 
but just as peasants, for lack of words to express their feelings, 
become stolid, so it is with the Englishman, from sheer lack of the 
habit of self-expression. Nor is the Englishman deliberately 
hypocritical; but his tenacity, combined with his powerlessness 
to express his feelings, often gives him the appearance of a 
Pharisee. He is inarticulate; has not the clear and fluent 
cynicism of expansive natures wherewith to confess exactly how 
he stands. It is the habit of men of all nations to want to have 
things both ways; the Englishman is, unfortunately, so unable 
to express himself even to himself that he has never realized 
this, much less confessed it—hence his appearance of hypocrisy. 

He is quite wrongly credited with being attached to money. 
His island position, his early discoveries of coal, iron, and 
processes of manufacture, have made him, of course, into a con- 
firmed industrialist and trader, but he is always an adventurer 
in wealth rather than a heaper-up of it. He is far from sitting 
on his money-bags—has absolutely no vein of proper avarice; 
and for national ends will spill out his money like water when 
he is convinced of the necessity. 

In everything, it comes to that with the Englishman: he 
must be convinced; and he takes a lot of convincing. He 
absorbs ideas slowly, reluctantly; he would rather not imagine 
anything unless he is obliged; but in proportion to the slowness 
with which he can be moved is the slowness with which he can 
be removed! Hence the symbol of the bulldog. When he does 
see and seize a thing he seizes it with the whole of his weight and 
wastes no breath in telling you that he has got hold. That is 
why his press is so untypical; it gives the impression that he does 
waste breath. And while he has hold he gets in more mischief 
in a shorter time than any other dog, because of his capacity 
for concentrating on the present, without speculating on the past 
or future. 

For the particular situation which the Englishman has now to 
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face he is terribly well adapted. Because he has so little 
imagination, so little power of expression, he is saving nerve 
all the time. Because he never goes to extremes, he is saving 
energy of body and spirit. That the men of all nations are 
about equally endowed with courage and self-sacrifice has been 
proved in these last six months; it is to other qualities that one 
must look for final victory in a war of exhaustion. The English- 
man does not look into himself; he does not brood; he sees no 
further forward than is necessary; and he must have his joke. 
These are fearful and wonderful advantages. Examine the 
letters and diaries of the various combatants and you will see 
how far less imaginative and reflecting (though shrewd, prac- 
tical, and humorous) the English are than any others; you 
will gain, too, a profound, a deadly conviction that behind them 
is a fiber like rubber that may be frayed and bent a little this 
way and that, but can neither be permeated nor broken. 

When this war began the Englishman rubbed his eyes steeped 
in peace; he is still rubbing them just a little, but less and less 
every day. A profound lover of peace by habit and tradition, 
he has actually realized by now that he is in for it up to the neck. 
To any one who really knows him—c’est quelque chose! 

I freely confess that from an esthetic point of view the 
Englishman, devoid of high lights and shadows, coated with 
drab, and superhumanly steady on his feet, is not too attractive. 
But for the wearing, tearing, slow, and dreadful business of this 
war, the Englishman—fighting of his own free will, unimagina- 
tive, humorous, competitive, practical, never in extremes, a 
dumb, inveterate optimist, and terribly tenacious—is equipped 
with Victory. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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WITH MALICK TOWARD NONE 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


In His one hand wrath: 

Desolation and terror, the flame 

Of an anguish that hath 

Names upon names yet no name. 

Graves, graves, graves—and they are the least where the hand 
Of the Power whom we know not o’erfloweth with wrath. 
And although they grow green somewhen and the air 

Be calmed of its tumults of thunder and flare, 

Still there shall spring from the poisoned land 

Harvests of poison. Though anguish abate, 

And the sun forget what his eye hath seen 

As yellow once more stands the wheat 

And the field-flowers grow on the graves grown green, 
The peoples will feed on this harvest. The sweet 

Of their cup and their plate 

Shall be mixed with its bitter—the harvest of hate. 


In His one hand wrath, but in one the fullness of bounty and 
grace: 

The hearth-fires alight through the breadth of the land, 

And the roof-trees spread upon pillars secure where the hand 

Of the Power whom we know not dispenseth us peace. 

At the door no dismay and no dearth in the field, 

But hurrying ships laden deep with the yield 

Of the free-handed acres, that they who lie low, 

*Twixt the anvil of friend and the hammer of foe 

In the depths of the smithy of ruin, may know 

There is sunlight beyond, and may hear 

A whisper, far off, as from brotherly lips. 


Ay, the hurrying ships 
Bear burdens of love. Toward the gates of the morn 
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Our gates are set wide to the trembling with fear, 

The blinded with grief, the bruiséd and wearied and torn 

Who may compass escape 

Out of hell. We lie on our bed 

Wide-eyed for the horror that wears such shape 

As never was imaged; our bread 

Has the flavor of theft for the wailing of babes unfed; 

And the ache in our bosom pleadeth: How long 

Shall the cowed earth shake in her orbit because of Thy wrath, 

And the moon be glad that its one face hath 

No sight of her terror, O Power that we know not? What song, 

As they watch this thing, 

New in a world very old in the lessons of torment, what song 

Can the star-hosts sing? 

They are dumb. They are dumb that Thine ear be aware of 
the cry 

Of the child-hosts that lie 

In the roadside rain on the starvéd breast. How long, 

O Power that directeth the star 

And the child and the captains of war, 

How long? 


Our tears may avail not, our aid 

Be a drop in the deserts of burning sand. 

But, if we will it, our hand 

Shall suffice for one task that is laid 

Upon those who may stand 

Aside, unafraid: 

To keep watch and ward 

On the heart in our breast, 

Set a guard 

For defense of the soul. . . . From east unto west, 
From the mouths of the red 

Ever-widening craters of woe, 

’Tis a dread 

Wild wind that is blowing, and though 
The land may not wither beneath the wild fire 
Of its pinions, the soul to their searing lies bare. 
O brothers, beware 

(If ye will to give help in a need more dire 
Than all need for our bread). 

_It has traveled, this wind, o’er the poisoned fields, 
And has caught up the seed-stuff that yields 
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The harvest of poison. If there 

At the east they must eat of it, here 

In the Fortunate Isles should we grasp for a share? 

O brother, give heed to thy heart; watch thy lips; go in fear: 
In fear for thyself and for those who shall pray— 

Crownéd and prostrate, victor and vanquished—one day 
For the succor of justice, the balsam of love. 

Shall we give then to this one alone, 

Or to that one? And unto the others a stone? 


Shall we stoop, who are blesséd above 

The nations our sisters, to glean in the path 

Where they walk the hot plowshares, the grim aftermath 
Of their torture, and garner it up 

For the sons of our sons? Shall we reach for the cup 

Of trembling whereunto are laid 

The lips of the half of the world, that the rest may not lack 
For its dregs? . . . Or humbly stand back 

In our safety and wait 

For the hour of our service?—stand back 

In this one way afraid: 

Lest the wells of the spirit be poisoned with hate. 


Shall we of the bountiful ships 

Sin with ungenerous lips? 

The spared of the sword, 

Shall we smite with the edge of the bitter word? 
In the cool of our peacefulness grow 

So hot with unreason, so frowardly eager of ear, 
That the fool shall prevail, 

With his witless ‘‘I know,” 

To win faith for each damning tale 

Who can tell how begotten of folly or fear? 


Not blind, that the heart may be light, 

To the damning fact; not heedless of where is the righ4, 
Of who is its friend; 

Not careless of what be the end 

So an ending but come. . . . I must trust whom I trust 
And condemn as I must, 

With a leaping flame of desire 

For an end that shall thrust 

Force from its throne, 
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And under a widening sky 
Build up the seats of new freedoms; stand by 
In love, as needs must, and in ire— 
Of hatred alone 
Fearful at heart. . . . But, O Power whom we cannot behold 
Through Thy veilings of wrath, how should we be bold 
To feel sure of a sunrise of weal from the black 
Desolation and terror? It may be the wild winds will blow 
Strong to drive back 
The banners of freedom, lay low 
The half of the world at the foot of the throne 
Of triumphing Force. Yet as waiting we stand, 
O Power unto us who hast stretched forth the hand 
Of bounty and peace, one power is our own, 
Is my brothers’ and mine: from the wormwood of hate 
The cup and the plate 
Thou hast filled with such sweet we shall guard till the day 
When the hope of the world hears Thy yea or Thy nay. 
M. G. Van RENSSELAER. 











AMERICA AND THE NEUTRALIZATION 
OF THE SEA 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 





Tuis is written by a man of English descent whose youth 
and early manhood were passed in America, who there acquired 
a deep sympathy and admiration for most that America repre- 
sents, who believes, further, that America might, if she seized 
her opportunities, play a leading réle in giving a new develop- 
ment to organized society by becoming the pivot of its world- 
wide organization on more civilized lines, and who sees all this 
placed in jeopardy by possibility of a very serious cleavage of 
policy as between herself and England. This cleavage is the 
more serious because in England its existence even is hardly 
realized and its real cause in no way discussed. Attempts at 
bridging it are, in consequence, the more liable to grave mis- 
understandings. 

Let me outline the difference very briefly. <A bitter feeling 
has grown up in England, owing to the impression that in the 
interest of a trade in copper or cotton, America, oblivious to all 
other considerations, is, or was, prepared to enforce her point 
of view even to the extent of ranging herself on the side of 
England’s enemies. This monstrous assumption is for the 
moment put into the background by a half-hope that Germany’s 
submarine blockade may now cause America to come over on 
the side of the Allies. Such, broadly, indicates English feeling 
and discussion. The Spectator—most pro-American of English 
journals—has been drawing disturbing parallels with the Trent 
affair, promising that in the forthcoming discussions ‘‘we shall 
think nothing of the risks we run”’ and that there shall be no 
Abraham Lincoln or Queen Victoria to act as restraining 
influences. And the public attitude of the Spectator is but a 
mild reflection of private opinion in many circles. 

Here, of course, we have misunderstanding number one. 
There has never been any danger that America would, because of 
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such a dispute, range herself on the side of Germany. The 
thing is preposterous. Very nearly as unlikely is the con- 
tingency of her joining the Allies because of Germany’s ‘‘block- 
ade.”’ Americans have recognized that on the whole Britain’s 
action is in accordance with sea law as it stands and as America 
has accepted it, and if Germany’s action now makes the position 
of neutrals impossible, the remedy for America will be not an 
alliance with the Allies to restore the law as Britain has been 
enforcing it, but at the conclusion of the war to see that it is 
changed altogether. 

And that contingency—the point at which the whole dispute 
will inevitably crystallize—English opinion has absolutely failed 
to envisage. There is in England not the faintest realization 
—TI have not seen a line of discussion concerning it in the press— 
that the inevitable outcome of the present contraband and 
blockade difficulties will be an irresistible movement in America 
for the neutralization of the high seas, or, failing that, their 
domination by the American navy. 

Yet that movement, backed as it will be by a most formi- 
dable combination of patriotic sentiment and commercial and 
industrial interest, will raise the fundamental problem of Eng- 
lish national policy; and England will be confronted by the 
demand for the limitation of a power round the preservation of 
which has centered her deepest national pride and upon which 
she has learned to believe her security as a nation and empire 
depends. 

And this profound conflict of policy is not even being dis- 
cussed in England: for most Englishmen the Anglo-American 
differences are concerned with quite other things. The English 
public are likely in consequence one day to be presented with 
demands which, because there has been no adequate discussion 
of the causes which underlie them, will seem unwarrantable and 
preposterous, and on no account to be granted. And yet 
America will not withdraw them. Such a situation is always 
dangerous. 

Let us get the elements of the thing clear. As this war has 
developed, Americans have more and more awakened to the 
realization, which has never been vivid to them before, that 
maritime law, as it stands and as it is enforced, reduces to a 
fiction in war-time their freedom of movement throughout the 
world, the sovereignty of their flag over American ships, and 
their free intercourse with nations with which they and the 
rest of the world are at peace. 
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Those things, always regarded with pride by Americans, 
have assumed during the last generation, owing to the increase 
of their foreign trade and their relations with the outside world, 
a very much greater material importance than they have had in 
past wars; their whole financial and industrial system has been 
disorganized by a war in which they are not combatants. In 
vast and growing interests they find themselves the helpless 
victims of forces quite outside their own control. But apart 
from the material aspect, the restraint upon the freedom of their 
ships means the destruction of cherished delusions around which 
have gathered a mass of patriotic sentiment and pride so great 
that the awakening is bound to affect their whole outlook in the 
matter ‘of their relations with the rest of the world. 

It is only natural that Englishmen should fail to understand 
how this realization must affect the ordinary American, espe- 
cially of the Middle West or the West. This ordinary American 
has had no knowledge of the details of sea law, of conditional 
and absolute contraband, and so forth, but has lived in the ab- 
solute conviction that the United States, by her past wars, by 
the respect which she is able to impose for her flag, by the power 
of her navy and army, had acquired the right to go about her 
lawful business on the high seas without let or hindrance from 
any earthly power; that an American ship, flying the American 
flag, carrying goods to a country with which America and all 
the rest of the world was at peace, could go secure and un- 
molested; that an American merchant had at least won the 
right, backed by the power of his country, to trade with the 
four corners of the world. And now he learns—to put it briefly 
and without legal refinements—that it is all a fiction. And that 
realization is bound to give impetus to a demand not for small 
concessions of detail in the administration of contraband law, 
but for fundamental and radical changes in the matter of the 
complete control of the sea as a whole. 

It is probable that very many Americans themselves do not 
realize clearly how this dispute is developing and how the 
United States will be pushed to take a stand for a profound 
alteration of the entire maritime situation. 

I have in another connection imagined the present situation 
being explained to the astonished American in about the terms 
of the following passage: 

The American merchant cannot sell a sack of wheat or a ton of iron 


to any country, although that country may be at peace with him and 
with the rest of the world, save by the permission of a foreign naval 
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bureaucrat; the American merchant carries on his trade not by vir- 
tue of any right that his Government has managed to enforce, but 
simply to the extent to which a foreign official will permit him. A 
Chicago or New York magnate, for instance, may enter into vast 
commercial arrangements with some foreign magnate of Amsterdam 
or Rome or Buenos Ayres, and the Governments of the United States 
and of Holland and Italy and Argentina may be agreed as to the 
legitimacy of the transaction—but it will not be completed unless 
British officials, making themselves judges of all its details, decide 
that it is to the interest and convenience of his British Majesty. 
The American merchant may make oath, which may be supported by 
the foreign merchant, that the cargo is of such and such a nature, 
destinec for such and such a purpose; all that will go for nothing if 
in the decision of a court in which neither the American nor the Dutch- 
man nor the Argentine is represented the circumstances are not 
what the parties profess them to be. An American ship can be 
searched, its cargo can be turned upside down, can be held up in- 
definitely by a British lieutenant, and the fiat of a British court will 
decide the fate of the American merchant’s enterprise. 


Now whether that is an over-statement of the situation can be 
judged from the admission of a famous English writer on sea law 
whose efforts were in large part responsible for the defeat of the 
ratification of the Declaration of London. Although he takes 
the ground that Britain’s authority at sea is already too cur- 
tailed, he admits that the present law leaves the Prize Courts 
the right to administer not the law of England, but the law of 
nations, and to decide every material question affecting the 
rights of neutrals: 


Was this an effectual blockade? The Prize Court alone could 
decide. Was there an actual or attempted breach of blockade? 
The Court decided. Were these enemy goods? The Court alone 
decided. Was this a duly commissioned public vessel of war? The 
Court pronounced. Was that act a breach of neutrality? The 
Court declared. Was this enemy merchant ship duly transferred by 
a valid assignment to a neutral? Was this or that thing contraband 
of war? Again it was for the Court.! 


Has even the American realized what the effect of the public 
discussion of this situation in the heated atmosphere of war- 
time is likely to be? And of course the American will discuss it 
more and more during the next few months, and that discussion 
will bring out with growing clearness the fact that he has not the 
slightest right of protest, since all this takes place as part of a 
condition of things to which he has agreed! He will realize 


1 Gibson Bowles, Sea Law and Sea Power, pp. 18-19. 
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increasingly that in the present condition of international law 
it is an inevitable concomitant of sea power; that as the sea, 
unlike the land, is ‘“‘one,”’ supremacy cannot be divided; that 
the dominant navy of the world dominates not merely the 
territory of the nation to which it belongs, but the approaches to 
and the highways between all territories and all nations; that it 
controls and dominates the traffic of mankind; that the executive 
power in the administration of this law which stretches over the 
whole planet and affects the commerce of every country in it is 
simply and purely a matter of might. For if we could imagine 
the German navy destroying the British, it is Germany that would 
exercise this power over the world’s movements at sea; in 
other circumstances it might be Japan or Russia. The American 
—always sentimental in the mass—may find also that such 
things as contraband, absolute and conditional, can be inter- 
preted by the nation which thus happens to be momentarily 
triumphant at sea in so wide a fashion as to touch the deeper 
human intentions of all international conventions and the 
attempt to humanize the waging of war. After all, blockade 
means treating a country like a beleaguered fortress. You might 
conceivably get a condition in which a whole nation was reduced 
to absolute starvation, including the women and children, by the 
direct action of some foreign Government preventing the 
despatch of American food thereto. Thus America, having 
subscribed to the general rule that war shall not be carried 
on by means of pressure on the non-combatant population, 
might find the law to which she had assented sanctioning that 
very thing. 

And as the discussion of recent incidents proceeds it will 
be made plain that though to-day these great powers are ex- - 
ercised by a country to which America is bound by sympathy 
and by a Government which she keenly desires to see victorious, 
they may to-morrow be exercised by a Power with which she 
has very much less sympathy and which she might not desire 
to see victorious. A Japan at grips in some future Russo- 
Japanese war or Chino-Japanese war might, as part of the 
blockade of Russian or Chinese coasts, paralyze the whole of 
American trade in the Pacific and allege that the Philippines 
were being made the center for contraband smuggling, and 
demand the right of search, the indefinite holding up of cargoes, 
just as Great Britain is now doing. An American ship moving 
between two American ports might be searched, detained, and 
its cargo confiscated on the ground that its manifest was fraudu- 
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lent. And such judgment of a Japanese court could only be 
challenged by a defiance of international law! 

Does any one who knows anything of the American temper 
suppose for a moment that, as the situation develops and as a 
few incidents of the present conflict bring home a more vivid 
realization of it, America will accept this as the last word 
concerning her place in the world and her relation to the rest of 
civilization? She will probably not raise this very profound 
question during the present war, but as soon as the Allies are 
definitely victorious and the whole problem of international 
relationship of the future is in the melting-pot—as to some extent 
at the new Congress of Vienna it is certain to be—America will 
have a good deal to say as to how this mysteriously pregnant 
force of sea power is to be exercised in the future. And to those 
who are fond of historical parallels it may be pointed out that 
the United States, with all her defects of diplomacy, has shown in 
her past history a quite remarkable capacity for biding her time, 
of not jeoparding one interest by prosecuting it at a time 
when it was necessary to attend to another. Thus one historian 
tells us that the United States took no effective action, nor 
indeed made anything but a most perfunctory protest at the 
landing of French troops in Mexico, because just at that juncture 
‘“‘the United States had other matters to attend to.” But as 
soon as those other matters were settled America raised very 
effectively the question of French intentions in Mexico. So 
with questions like the sailing of the Alabama. More than 
ten years elapsed between the first protest on that matter and 
the final settlement of American claims. All the motives that 
are strongest in the political thought and feeling of the average 
American are centered in the questions that arise out of this 
conflict of sea power. There are not many things in inter- 
national politics concerning which one can be certain and 
dogmatic, but there is one: and that is that America’s situation 
under the existing condition of sea law will not be left by the 
Americans where the present incidents leave it. 

To put it briefly, America will not continue to accept the 
extraordinarily autocratic powers—the powers of controlling the 
highways of the world—contained in sea supremacy unless she 
herself is in the last resort its holder, or unless it is subject to an 
international control which will assure the terms of its exercise 
to western Powers as a whole, among whom she will bulk 
largely. 

The alternatives I have indicated are clear. Great Britain 
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at the close of the war must be prepared either to accept 
a more thorough and systematic internationalization of sea 
law both in its making and its administration and its amendment 
in the interest of neutrals, or must be prepared to find America 
instead of Germany her competitor for sea supremacy. The 
exercise of such of its powers as gravely affect the interests 
of neutrals must be contingent on international consent, and 
the courts which render decisions so profoundly affecting neutral 
interests must probably also be international in their composition. 

Indeed, one may say that America has already taken the 
first step to raise the fundamental question of sea power. The 
demand for an enormously increased American fleet, a fleet 
which will be larger than the British, has already influential 
backing, and if the German fleet at the end of this war is re- 
duced or destroyed and definitely put out of reckoning, Britain’s 
real naval competitor will then become the United States. 

The situation thus created was in large part forecast by no 
less a person than Admiral Mahan some twenty years ago. 
Asked on one occasion by the editor of THE NortH AMERICAN 
REvIEwW to express his opinion upon Anglo-American reunion, 
which had just then been suggested should have its beginning 
in a naval union or alliance, he wrote a long article * which, 
while paying every tribute to the moral unity of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom and hands-across-the-sea sentiment, yet ‘‘turned down 
the proposition.” He gives more than a hint that America, 
dominating a whole continent, standing in a maritime sense 
between the two great halves of the Old World—Europe and 
Asia—is destined to control very largely in the days to come the 
communications between them. ‘‘Whate’er betide,” he writes 
of those times, ‘‘sea power will play in those days the leading 
part which it has in all history.” 

He goes on: 


The United States by her geographical position must be one 
frontier from which as from a base of operations the sea power of the 
civilized world will energize. . . . Control of the sea by maritime com- 
merce and naval supremacy means predominant influence in the 
world. . . . It is improbable that that control ever again will be exer- 
cised as once it was by a single nation. Like the pettier interests 
of the land it must be competed for, perhaps fought for. The greatest 
of the prizes for which nations contend, it too will serve like other 
conflicting interests to keep alive that temper of stern purpose and 
strenuous emulation which is the salt of the society of civilized states. 


1The North American Review, November, 1894. 
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. . . It is because Great Britain’s sea power, though still superior, has 
declined relatively to that of other states and is no longer supreme, 
that she has been induced to concede to neutrals that the flag covers 
the goods. It is a concession wrung from relative weakness—or 
possibly from a mistaken humanitarianism; but to whatever due, 
it is all to the profit of the neutral and to the loss of the stronger 
belligerent. . . . I have on another occasion said that the principle 
that the flag covers the goods was for ever secured, meaning thereby 
that so far as present conditions go, no one power would be strong 
enough at sea to maintain the contrary by arms. 


Admiral Mahan in this passage reveals clearly enough the 
alternatives with which England will be faced at the close of the 
war. She will be compelled either to internationalize her sea 
power so as to secure the interests of neutrals by their formal 
representation, or she will find herself confronted by a greater 
Power, like that of America, who may act either for herself, 
as Mahan would seem to wish, or on behalf of neutrals as well. 

Now it is very much in the interest of civilization that the 
real nature of the conflict should be made plain by Americans 
to the British public as soon as possible. It is important to 
disabuse the English mind of the belief that the discussion is 
about small points of contraband or the purchase of ships. It 
will help to a better understanding of some of the issues which 
must be settled at the peace—and to know what it is fighting 
for is one of Europe’s great needs just now—if America makes 
it plain that she must in the end stand for the neutralization of 
the sea and the more thorough internationalization of sea law; 
that that is one of the stones which she is to contribute to the 
foundations of a real society of nations. That will mean for 
England in some measure the recasting of her whole national 
policy, a relaying in some measure of the foundations of her 
national security. This only makes it the more important 
that she should not come to the task unprepared by any real 
understanding of America’s position. America should make it 
very plain that in this effort she wants England’s co-operation; 
that if such co-operation is freely and cordially given England 
may still perhaps be able to hold her sea power as a great 
international trust. 

If this is not done, if America’s position is not made clear, we 
may toward the end of the war be confronted by a conflict which 
certainly no one who wishes well to the two countries—and to 
post-bellum civilization generally—would care to contemplate. 

NorMan ANGELL. 





THE HIGHER PATRIOTISM 


BY JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 





| WHEN we in America speak of the love which we entertain 
for Our country, it is well for us to recall the various phases of 
changing significance through which these words—“‘ our country” 
—have passed during the last one hundred and fifty years of our 
history. When our fathers referred in loyal devotion to ‘‘our 
country’’ they had in mind not only the colonies on our Atlantic 
shore, but the mother country of England as well. - Loyalty 
was naturally British, for America then belonged to Great 
Britain by right of conquest and possession. But it was not 
possible to hold our country within the limits of this original 
sovereignty. Through the successful struggle for independence 
a later generation of our fathers claimed the land bought and 
sealed by their blood as belonging exclusively to themselves and 
their children for all time. The former ideas of patriotism 
necessarily experienced a like revolution and were translated 
into terms appropriate to a new environment and a new in- 
terpretation of loyalty. The sons of the English, Scotch, and 
Dutch settlers and soldiers of the Revolution could proudly 
say, ‘‘This is our country.”’ And yet even as they said this 
our nation was passing beyond their exclusive control. For 
suddenly men of alien races and alien tongues were sharing our 
birthright with us. This was not a revolution, but an evolu- 
tion, natural, inevitable. It was not only the treasures hidden 
beneath the soil, and the wealth of the very soil itself, which 
lured these strangers to our shores, but far more the spirit of 
liberty and the chance of a new life in a new world. 

And to-day not only we of the old'British stock}but also the 
representatives of every race and nationality the’ world over, 
have the like privilege of taking the words ‘‘our country” 
upon their lips with the same enthusiasm of sincere and loyal 
patriotic devotion. We are a composite people. The ends of 
the earth meet in us. Consequently, the idea of patriotism 
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in our land cannot be racial or narrowly confined. And par- 
ticularly it should not be without a sympathetic understanding 
of the needs of humanity. For while we are merely a part of 
the world, yet the whole world is in a certain sense a part of us. 
No corner of the earth, however remote, is without a repre- 
sentative somewhere among our people. The better we under- 
stand ourselves, the better shall we be able to understand the 
world at large. Consequently, our sympathies at least must 
be cosmopolitan. For us, particularly, it is natural that the 
love of country should find its complementary expression in the 
love of humanity. 

Madame de Staél has said that ‘‘the patriotism of nations 
ought to be selfish.” This must be interpreted, however, 
within certain limits. And it is the office of the higher pa- 
triotism to define and to transcend these limits. As no in- 
dividual dare live unto himself, so also no nation dare live unto’ 
itself; it fails to fulfil its destiny if it is wholly self-centered and 
self-absorbed. } But is it natural to love a stranger and an alien 
as we love our own kin and kind? Most assuredly it is, if we 
are discriminating as regards the sense in which we use the 
word “‘love.” The word indeed has two quite distinct meanings. 
- There is the love which is identified with affection—that affection 
which is bred of intimate intercourse and community of interests 
and desires. It is the love we cherish for the inner circle of 
family and friends. There is, however, another sense in which 
we use the term ‘‘love.’”’ It is in this sense that we are exhorted 
to love our neighbor as ourselves—nay, to love even our enemies. 
This type of love is quite another matter. It signifies a certain 
attitude toward all mankind, showing itself in a twofold manner 
in a disposition to respect every man’s rights and a willingness 
to minister to his needs. ‘‘To do justice, to love mercy’: these 
are the cardinal doctrines both of religion and morality, according. 
to the old Hebrew prophet. It is easier to obey the first than the 
second of these commands. It is easier to respond to the appeal 
—especially when it comes to us at a time of calamity and 
wide-spread suffering—to love those in distress and to give them 
true sympathy and substantial aid, than it is to maintain both the 
spirit and the letter of justice in our dealings with those who 
are not in distress and who neither ask nor need help of us: 
Nevertheless, the love of our fellow-men is only a name, and - 
therefore a mockery, unless it recognizes and respects the law of 
just and fair dealing not only between man and man, but between 
nation and nation as well. It is of little avail to show mercy to 
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those from whom we have withheld justice. Compensation for 
injury does not absolve us from the guilt of inflicting the injury. 
Love for the peoples of other lands beyond our borders with 
whom we may be brought into more or less intimate relations 
means, primarily and essentially, a disposition to deal fairly 
with the alien nation irrespective of the circumstance as to 
whether that nation is weaker or stronger than ours. 

We need to-day particularly clear thinking and strong 

conviction upon this fundamental principle of conduct. This 
truth requires no explanation. It does not wait upon proof. 
It needs only to be emphasized and driven home so that it 
may become not only a matter of individual appropriation, but 
also a part of patriotic tradition. This is the time to reassert 
our political convictions as regards the relations of our country 
to all peoples of the earth. We should recognize the moral 
foundations upon which a nation must rest if its stability is to 
remain secure. 
“| Where do we find the clearest expression of the moral worth 
and moral grandeur of this idea of justice both individual and 
national? Where do we find the most profound recognition of 
the sovereign nature of the law of justice? Without question, 
inGermany. It isnot von Treitschke, nor Nietzsche, nor Bern- 
hardi who speaks for Germany or who represents the German 
tradition. They may represent the spirit of their age, but it is 
an age that is passing. It is Immanuel Kant, the great German 
philosopher and prophet, who expresses Germany’s most 
profound thought in words which have an eternal significance. 
I call him a prophet because he speaks for his people, and indeed 
for other peoples also and for all times; his is a universal lan- 
guage. His philosophy is rigorous, uncompromising in its 
insistence upon a profound reverence for the law of justice 
and an obedient surrender to its commands. And this law 
finds expression with him in two fundamental moral maxims. 
First, always act as you would wish to if that action were to be- 
come a universal law. Second, always treat man as an end in 
himself, and never merely as a means to an end. That is, 
our individual conduct must be judged by a standard which 
admits of universal application. Our convenience, or necessity, 
or desire, or indeed any particular consideration whatsoever, 
cannot be weighed against the universal demands of the law of 
right. Moral law admits of no particular interpretation. What 
is right for one is right for all. What is duty for one is duty for 
all. 
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The second maxim insists upon the supreme consideration 
which is due the rights of human personality. Man as such is 
to be regarded as an end in himself. He is not a thing, but a 
person, and to treat him as a person is the first law of all human 
relationship. Kant, moreover, believed that these doctrines 
were applicable to nations as well as to individuals. He dreamed 
his dream of all the nations of the earth living together in a 
federation of mutual respect and friendly co-operation, a dream 
of universal peace. One day it may be realized. Whatever his 
dream may be, his teaching as to individual and national duty 
is clear, and with the voice of a prophet he spoke to the German 
people nearly a century and a half ago, and he is speaking to 
Germany again to-day, and, indeed, to all nations of the earth, for 
his message is not for any particular land or any particular 
time, but for every age and every people. And we do well to give 
heed to his message. There is always danger of injustice through 
a false idea of patriotism. It is a fundamental moral fallacy 
that any act whatsoever, done as a supposed service to one’s 
country, is thereby self-justified. We dare not disregard the rights 
of others for the sake of a nation’s glory. Thestrong nation dare 
not exploit the weaker for its own advantage either in war or in 
peace. A nation, as an individual, has a personality which must 
be respected. This marks the limit of national self-assertion 
and self-aggrandizement. Necessity is no excuse for injustice. 
The plea of necessity seeks to particularize the universal law of 
right. Kant’s voice is raised in protest against such procedure. 
The German tradition of moral integrity and honor is against it. 
As Kant has insisted, there is only one necessity in the whole 
world, and that is the necessity of obeying the law of right. 
Germany of the past appeals to Germany of the present in 
words which have been so often heard in the philosophical dis- 
cussions of the last century—‘‘ Back to Kant.’ They apply 
as well to the superficial political philosophy of the day. I 
profoundly believe that the most significant result of the present 
European conflict will be to establish one and the same ethical 
standard alike for nations as for individuals, so that national 
pledges will be jealously guarded from reproach and shame. 
The common sense and the common conscience of the people 
will demand this. 

The world has been very slow in recognizing the moral re- 
sponsibility of a nation. Indeed, in the evolution of our ethical 
concepts there are three distinct stages which mark the progress 


of humanity toward a more —— realization of the funda- 
VOL. ccI.—No. 714 
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mental principles of morality. The first is the stage of individ- 
ual self-realization in which the chief concern of life seems to 
center in maintaining the existence of the individual and pro- 
moting his self-seeking desires. The second stage marks the 
awakening of the social conscience, where one comes to recognize 
his duties to his fellows and the obligation which he is under to 
preserve their lives and to promote their welfare as well as his 
own. In the third stage there is the recognition not merely 
of the obligation which the individual owes to others, but also 
the obligation which the social group itself, whether the clan 
or the tribe or the nation, owes to other social groups with which 
it comes in contact. This third stage is in the process of realiza- 
tion. It has not as yet been fully attained. We are developing, 
however, toward a clearer apprehension of our interracial and 
international obligations. Much still remains to be thought, 
to be felt, and to be done. We as a nation have established a 
tradition of fair dealing with other nations. It must not only 
be maintained in the same spirit as that which characterizes our 
relations with Cuba, or with China—as in the return to that 
country of our indemnity fund—but we must also endeavor to 
discern our responsibility and to interpret it in the light of the 
larger events and the greater needs of the world. 

It is perhaps not necessary to urge the necessity of expressing 
an active sympathy and assistance as regards those who at 
present are overwhelmed by the disaster of the European war. 
To help at such a time as this is not merely a duty—it is an 
instinct. And our country has responded to the call which has 
come across the sea in a manner so prompt, so generous, so 
altogether admirable, as clearly to reveal the great heart of the 
western world. The need of suffering humanity is to-day 
bringing America and Europe nearer together. Not only has 
our heart been touched, but our imagination has been so stimu- 
lated that we do not find it difficult to recognize the foreigner as 
our brother. In a very vivid sense we are conscious that we too 
are carrying the burden of the world’s misery. There is cer- 
tainly no room for national complacency, no occasion for na- 
tional congratulation, because we are free from the great war’s 
toll of life and of possessions. We, too, feel constrained to go 
down into the valley of the shadow of death with our brother; 
for the shadow which has fallen upon the old world is upon 
the new also. 

After this war is concluded and the day of peace begins to 
dawn there must immediately follow a period of reconstruction 
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—not only a reconstruction of material resources, but also a 
reorganization of the fundamental ideas and purposes of life. 
Our part must necessarily be a large one, for we must lend our 
strength to the nations weakened by the ravages of war. We 
can no longer claim that we are freed from the complications of 
Old World affairs, and from all responsibility concerning them, 
because of our isolation. The separation of the two continents 
is not wholly measured by space, but by time as well, and that 
time has been so enormously decreased, and communication 
has been made such an immediate affair, that we can no longer 
feel that we in America live in a world of our own. We are pass- 
ing through times in which the spirit and temper of great peoples 
are being tried as by fire, and we must appreciate the fact that 
as a nation we must do our part in the great endeavor to save the 
soul of the world and establish the things which remain. In 
Europe the continuity of civilization for the time being has been 
interrupted. Industry, commerce, art, science, literature, edu- 
cation, international intercourse, have been checked or have 
ceased altogether. The flower of young manhood, the hope 
and the promise of the coming generation, have been sacrificed. 
Light has given place to darkness, life to death. Much that 
has been gained in centuries of progress has been irreparably 
lost. All the forces of civilization which make for peace and 
prosperity and the joy of life continue, however, here in America 
unbroken and undiminished. 

We hold in our hands the threads of the past and of the 
future; not one of them is broken. There is therefore a peculiar 
obligation resting upon us to conserve these treasures of human 
creation which make for peace and the welfare of mankind. 
After these days of desolation have passed there is need of a 
new heaven and a new earth. The world must become better; 
and it is our privilege as well as our duty to put forth every effort 
to make it better. Therefore, in this period of anxiety and 
uncertainty it would be well for us consciously and seriously 
to consider how we may better prepare ourselves for the task 
which will surely devolve upon us: the labor of building anew 
the world. , 

There is certainly need at this time of transition that we 
should establish a new scale of values in our estimate of life. 
We have become, during the past generation particularly, too 
prone to estimate the reality of all values in terms of that which 
we can weigh or measure or count. But material standards are 
not sufficient to express those values which possess supreme worth. 
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Even in the handling of material things in the midst of a world 
of practical business affairs we must set for ourselves some 
standard which in itself is not material. In the throes of its 
new birth the world to-day needs a new industrial conscience, 
a new sense of social responsibility, a new standard of national 
integrity. We must realize that the strength of a nation lies 
ultimately not in its natural resources, or in its methods of 
efficiency, or in its numerical superiority, or in its army or navy, 
but in its moral and spiritual vigor. All of us are one in our 
desire to have peace, peace universal and permanent which will 
dominate the world, but it is impossible to command peace or 
to seek peace as such directly. We can secure peace only by 
striving to realize in our lives the things which make for peace. 
It is not a matter of resolution, but of consecration. If we seek 
righteousness and cause it to prevail in the world, peace will 
inevitably follow. 

It is no light task; and that we may be prepared for the 
opportunity when it comes we must be willing to submit 
ourselves to the discipline of self-restraint. We must learn 
to endure hardness and to simplify our mode of living. 
It is not merely that we as a people have enjoyed too 
much ease and too great luxury, but we have sacrificed 
too much for this luxury and this ease. We need the 
strength that is born of self-denial. We should be ashamed 
to waste our time and energy in profitless pursuits while our 
brothers are agonizing in this death struggle of the nations; 
ashamed also to waste our money or indulge ourselves in un- 
necessary expenditure while our brothers are starving and 
destitute. In spite of the noise of battle, a sacred stillness has 
fallen upon the world which we even in our pleasures must both 
recognize and respect. It is necessary also to appreciate that 
the work before the coming generation is to be in a new day, a 
day of larger opportunity, of more exacting demands, of heavier 
burdens. Only. the strong man will be adequate to the task. 
If he is to be ready when the call comes there must be a fine 
tempering of his soul. It is a matter not only of efficiency or of 
skill, but of the living sources of power. 

It may be urged that the duty to which I am referring is 
exceedingly indefinite. That may be true, because the highest 
order of duty is always indefinite. The supreme responsibility 
‘which rests upon us all is that of discovering for ourselves 
the duty which marks the line of greatest possible service. I 
believe that the will to serve will always find the way. 
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The coming generation, which is to make new history for the 
new world, may well pledge ‘‘The Day” with all eagerness and 
enthusiasm—that day when they will be called upon to realize 
the sublime idea of patriotic devotion, the nation for the world’s 


service. It is true of nations as of individuals that the greatest~~ 


must become servant of all. A man will serve his country ac- 
cording to the degree and extent of the idea which he has con- 
ceived of his country’s mission and destiny in ministering to the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual needs of the world at large. 
The greatest achievements of the greatest nations have been 
their international contributions to the treasures of human 
thought and human feeling irrespective of race traditions or 
national frontiers. Greece, Rome, Italy, France, England, 
Germany, are great not by might nor by power, but by virtue 
of their philosophy, their art, their law, their religion, their 
science, and their literature; by all the discoveries and inven- 
tions of the mind of man which have increased the dimensions 
of human life in its length and breadth and depth. What they 
have done exclusively for themselves passes away; what they 
have done for the world remains. For a nation to place all 
peoples of all lands under a debt of conscious obligation because 
of her service to humanity, to send forth light from her high 
places to illumine the earth, to realize within herself that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation, to champion the cause 
of justice, and to sacrifice the glory of conquest for the reign 
of universal peace—this is indeed to conquer the world. And 
happy are they who have a part in it. 
JoHN GRIER HIBBEN. 





THE CORRIDORS OF CONGRESS 


(Revisited in Vacation) 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 





TREAD soft, intruding step, this empty haunt 

Of swirling crowds has sanctity of grief; 
Precincts of sadness are these marble halls— 
The silent crypts of far and turbulent years. 
These stairways have been treadmills of despair, 
Runways of greed these narrow passages— 

The skirmish-lines of battles fought within, 
Where many a hope, sore-wounded, struggled on 
To perish in the din of others’ joy. 


Let Fancy listen at these listening walls 

And give us back the record that they bear,— 
These phonographs of sorrow, where are writ, 
In Time’s attenuated echoes, sounds 

Not louder than the falling of a tear 

Or sigh of lovers hiding from pursuit. 

Fancy, our finer ear, may here disclose 
Whispers of corner-born conspiracies; 

The embrasured window’s furtive interview; 
The guarded plot; the treacherous promise given; 
The tragedy that here was masked as hope. 
Here the dark powers conspired, using as bribes 
Our dearest virtues—goodness, friendship, love. 
Here many who came with dawn upon the brow, 
A voice of confidence, a knightly port, 

Noble expectancy in every step, 

Their own ambition with their country’s, one, 
Forgot their holy dreams beneath the stars, 
Sunk in a noonday stupor of prudent air, 

Or, caught by tyrannous currents of routine, 
Swept, first resisting, then resisting not, 
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Into that pleasant land of Compromise 
That neighbors Hell. 


Here is the dryasdust 
Who thinks in dollars, scorning sentiment; 
The township patriot, letting terrors rage 
If only he be safe; the timid good 
For whose slow suffrage all the bold contend; 
The velvet orator whose magniloquence, 
Prick it with wit, runs streams of Privilege; 
The soft-shod schemer, voice behind his hand, 
And flattering arm about his victim’s neck; 
The vulgar blusterer, to whom we trust 
The jewel of the nation’s dignity, 
Who cannot guard his own; and, faithful clog 
About the feet of Progress, he who spurns 
All as exotic not in his dooryard found, 
Holding the riches of the world as toys: 
Books as expedients to divert the mind 
From the dull scenery ’twixt town and town; 
Art as an adult’s picture-book, and Verse 
But as a quarry for a funeral speech. 


But one may read a cheerier record here: 

The statesman rare, compact of bold and wise, 
Loving his country like an ancient Greek, 
Physician to the body politic, 

And with physician-chivalry so imbued 

The honest crave his voice, and every rogue 
Reckons him enemy; the sturdy drudge 

Who knows the elusive fact cannot be caught 
In nets of intuition,—sentinel 

Upon the nation’s treasure-castle walls, 

Alert to stealthy peril in the night 

From Waste the Traitor as from Greed the Foe; 
The civic soldier, fighting for his land 

As truly as the veteran who defied 

Ambush of fen or forest, standing firm 

To conscience’ needle, though from every point 
The shifting winds be clamoring for the wrong. 


Oh, there’s a bravery greater than the assault 
On ramparts flaming death when but the touch 
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Of comrade’s shoulder gives the heart support, 
When every leaping impulse to go on 

Is multiplied to madness by the crowd, 

And Life is but an alms by Duty flung. 

Peace needs the stouter heart, the cooler mind; 
The truceless warfare on the soul’s frontiers 
Calls for a lonelier fortitude; and oft 

The man that will not yield an inch to blows 
Can keep no barrier to tears. He that, alone, 
Would feed his body to the hungry fire, 

Let but a loved one plead, his will is wax. 
Oh, in the unimpassioned scales of Time 

More than the courage of momentum weighs 
The courage of resistance, when to yield 

Is easy as to breathe, and angels urge 

“Only do naught and let the devil pass.” 


What Iliads of siege these walls could tell! 

What shattered lines a hundred times retrieved 

From lingering defeat—now by the swords, 

Now by the shields, of some sworn group of knights— 
To sweep at last to wreathéd victory! 

What single combats while the hosts looked on! 

What hopes forlorn that failed so gloriously 

That History dropped her stylus to admire! 


Of all the hands that held our fasces up, 

I mind me of one servant of the State 

Who walked these halls erect in body and mind. 
Not to corroding ease he gave his days 

But paid his country, coin for coin, in toil. 
Her cut-purse enemies within her gates, 

Her gentlemanly murderers of men’s souls,— 
Who with foul gold would poison every fount 
Of Hope and Justice we have built for all,— 
And their accomplices who smilingly 

Betray a nation to oblige a friend, 

Him came not nigh with their accursed arts, 
To tempt, to beg, to threaten, to cajole. 
Though richly gifted, he disprized his gifts— 
Far vision, loyal reasoning, kindling speech, 
And true intent that pilots in the dark. 

Not faultless, he could frankly own his fault, 
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And salve with candor the impetuous wound. 
While he was speaking nothing seemed of worth 
But-the high path he trod—not happiness, 

Nor peace, nor love, nor leisured luxury, 

Nor that acclaim of many called success, 

But to be leader in the march of Man. 

With more ambition, he had been of those 

Who from its trance of comfort wake the world, 
. And leave a name to stir the pulse of youth. 
Thoughtless of fame,—without the artist-sense 
Of the deed’s value, miscalled vanity— 

He left to chance the record of those days. 

His tribute is the passionate regret 

Of comrades fighting still, the respect of foes, 
Who miss his swift sword and his dented shield. 
Remembering how at one great breach he stood 
Pleading for honor when men sued for gain, 

I hear not only echoes of his voice 

But strains of patriot music from the Past: 

The harp of David, laureate of the Lord, 
Sounding the spirit’s summons to his race; 

The lyre of Sophocles, half looking back 

To cheer his followers, now as brave as he; 

The horn of Roland, clear from brim to brim 
Of Pyrenean valleys, with its call, 

‘‘Come up and find your courage on the heights.” 


ENVOI 


Not only with a brother’s pride and love 

Weave I for him this coronal of verse— 

Affection’s salvage from the wreck of Time— 

But with the hope that for some wavering soul, 

Tempted to point of tension, it may turn 

A cup of trembling to a cup of strength, 

And make us proud of all the brave who guard 

The walls that guard the freedom of the land. 
Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 





THE NEW MENACE IN THE FAR EAST 


BY FRANCIS ALDRIDGE 





Tue Far East has once more provided the portent of another 
storm, although the warning may not be larger than a man’s 
hand. Japan’s demands on China raise international issues of 
a very serious kind which may quite well involve the United 
States; for while they directly bring to the front the question 
of the integrity and independence of China, they also provide 
another complication in respect of the color question. 

To understand the present position, which is likely to 
undergo rapid and unexpected modifications, a correct appre- 
ciation is necessary of the rdle played by Japan in the present 
war. There is no doubt that while Japan was specially invited 
to co-operate in the war by the reduction of Tsingtau, she 
would have managed, even if not invited, to play a part in the 
conflagration. It was entirely in her interests to do so. Only 
actual participants could hope to benefit, and Japan was 
in the happy position of being able to participate without 
much risk and at small cost, and to prescribe, very much accord- 
ing to her own ideas, the measure of remuneration she was to 
receive for her services. Accordingly, when invited to ‘‘come 
in,” she not only undertook to reduce Tsingtau, but voluntarily 
offered to police the Pacific waters east of Singapore and to 
annex the few islands in the Pacific which were held by Germany. 
This part of the work she carried out, and although, apart from 
Tsingtau, she sustained no loss of life or damage to her navy, 
while her only outlay was in the consumption of coal, she 
speedily showed that she expected more than the mere rever- 
sionary interest in Germany’s Far-Eastern possessions. Barely 
four months had passed since the outbreak of the war when she 
put forward the suggestion that she would abandon to Australia 
all the islands south of the Equator, on consideration of being 
allowed to retain those to the north. This would of course 
give her the possession of the Marshall Islands and of the 
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Carolines, but would not sanction the retention of Samoa. To 
this the United States is understood to have objected, so Japan 
retained and still retains control of all of them. | For the present 
the matter stands over for final settlement. 

The next move of Japan, and it is closely connected with the 
former, was to present to China a series of twenty-one demands 
divided into five sections. These involved practically the 
political and economic tutelage of China and a large variety of 
concessions of an industrial and commercial character. Faced 
with this attempt to extort concessions of a nature unparalleled 
even in her checkered history, China was stirred to action. 
She declined point-blank to discuss any of the demands in the 
fifth division, on the ground that they interfered with both her 
sovereign rights and her undertakings to other Powers, and she 
further applied this attitude to a variety of stipulations in the 
other divisions, thus practically reducing the number to eleven 
or twelve. For a moment the Japanese Government seemed to 
hesitate. They withdrew or appeared to withdraw ten of those 
most objected to, and they notified the three other Allied Powers, 
with the addition of the United States, of the exact text of the - 
remaining demands. It is not known whether there was any 
subterfuge in the whole matter, but at least it is certain that 
soon after the despatch of the Circular Note the various demands 
which had apparently been withdrawn were replaced, and, 
despite all denials which have been issued by the Japanese 
authorities in various countries, they still hold the field. 

To understand Japan’s attitude at the present moment it 
is necessary to appreciate the exact position of the Tokio au- 
thorities toward the British Alliance. There is no doubt 
that Japan is not at the present moment supporting the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance from love of England; she has pushed herself 
into a place in the Entente and intends to make the most of it 
during the fighting and thus secure a predominant voice in the 
final Conference. Great Britain will then have to acquiesce— 
or will be asked to acquiesce—in any concessions which are 
not at British expense in order to avoid ones which are. No 
doubt Great Britain is making naval use of Japan, and has 
gained something thereby, but what does Japan expect to be 
paid for it? The most interesting and the most serious question 
is the interpretation of the significance of Japan’s entry into 
the Entente as an Ally of Great Britain, and presumably also 
of France and Russia. What will it lead to? 

The war notwithstanding, incidents have occurred during 
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the past few months which afford ground for the belief that a 
Japanese-German alliance is possible in the near future. There 
is certainly to-day, despite the war, no animosity between the 
Japanese and the Germans. The latter have practical liberty in 
Japan and are well treated, while every one in China has been 
struck by the remarkable leniency shown to them at Tsingtau 
and to the fact that they gave up after so poor a fight. It is 
well known that hundreds of people who were engaged in the 
defense and might have been made prisoners were allowed to 
escape, and the courtesy shown to the German Governor, 
Meyer Waldeck, would have been more appropriate if he had 
been a guest and not a prisoner. Everything has propagated 
the idea in the Far East that Japanese policy was, so far as it 
could be, based on the principle of being agreeable to the 
German enemy; and of course, as the Japanese are credited 
with having a reason for everything, some reason is obviously 
to be sought. It may not be that the Japanese Government, 
despite the British Alliance, is flirting with the Germans, but 
there is a strong probability that at any rate some Japanese 
party is so doing. If the Japanese have a programme of Welt- 
Politik, and the Philippine question, the California question, 
the Pacific islands question, and the British Colonial Emigra- 
tion question have any part in it, one can imagine Germany 
being a useful ally to Japan, and England being quite the 
reverse. On the other hand, if Germany, although guaranteeing 
peaceful possession of France’s Indo-Chinese possessions after 
the war, thinks she can acquire them a few years later, Japan 
will be very useful. Above all, one can understand Germany 
being very anxious to have a naval Power as an Ally. 

There is no doubt whatever in the minds of Far-Eastern 
experts that the ultimate object of Japan is to replace Great 
Britain in their own interests as the leading Power in Asia, 
and that they are now starting on their policy to reach this end. 
Particularly do Europeans living in the Far East disagree with 
the suggestion of General Barnadiston at Tokio to the effect 
that he hoped that British would fight alongside Japanese 
troops in Europe. 

As it is, the entire réle of Great Britain in the capture of 
Tsingtau is the subject of much mystery. What was the 
political meaning of the sending of British troops to participate? 
Most people would probably infer that it was a joint military 
and therefore a joint political enterprise. In any case there 
should have been a strict military convention before the British 
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troops were sent, or else they should not have gone at all. If 
there was such a convention, it must have been a very bad one. 
Subsequent events show this. The Japanese have occupied 
Tsingtau, and have practically established a military Govern- 
ment solely Japanese; they have even given Japanese names 
to all the streets; they have taken over the Chinese Customs 
buildings, I might almost say by force, and have appointed a 
full staff of officers from Japan, thus practically displacing the 
Chinese administration, although Mr. Aglen, the Inspector- 
General, was and is perfectly prepared to maintain the service 
on the same lines as in the German days, mutatis mutandis, 
with Japanese replacing the German personnel. It seems that 
the Chinese, believing the occupation was to be joint, proposed 
a joint Anglo-Japanese staff—perhaps a not very discreet move 
—in spite of a Japanese warning not to do so. In any case, 
the proposal was summarily rejected. Apparently Japan takes 
the view that she promised to return Tsingtau to China only 
if Germany handed it over peaceably, but she made no promise 
whatever, assuming that she had to fight for it. No one in the 
Far East believes she has the slightest idea of leaving it. 

Of the demands put forward by Japan, criticism—-at any 
rate, detailed criticism—is dangerous; for they have been 
given to the world in an incomplete and admittedly inaccurate 
form. But they request notable concessions for Japan, in 
respect of all industrial enterprise, in South Manchuria, East 
Mongolia, the Yangtse Valley, and Fukien, in addition to 
Shangtung. Moreover, the demands for railway concessions, 
if granted, will place under her control the entire trade of 
China’s littoral, for they will tap all southeastern China, the 
Yangtse Valley, and the whole of the inland provinces. The 
control of the provinces north of the Yangtse is already assured. 
Now, while China will offer a strenuous opposition to all at- 
tempts to exploit her in what is, after all, a barefaced fashion, she 
can hope to do nothing without foreign aid. Foreign nations, 
too, have to face the fact that in their crude form the Japanese 
demands not only represent an extraordinary measure of privi- 
leged industrialism, but also of potential internal control. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe, whether it appears in the 
published text or not, that, at first, ‘political’? control was 
demanded, in addition to financial, police, and military 
supervision. 

Opinion in Great Britain is largely uncertain what to do 
and what to think. There is a natural good-will toward Japan 
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as an Ally, but there is a feeling that not only is this attempt 
at exploitation unfair and ill-advised, but that it is contrary to 
the international understanding which, as Sir Edward Grey 
stated in the House of Commons, reserves all war questions for 
settlement by the four Allies until after the war and not during 
it. Accordingly, there is a growing disposition to judge these 
demands on a strict business basis. 

The record of Japan, however, holds out but little hope that 
she will adopt a very tolerant policy toward China, though much 
depends on the attitude of the United States. British Foreign 
Office policy is ‘“‘feeling its way” doubtfully. Not a few people 
anticipate that at the end of the war Japan will offer to give 
up all the Pacific islands she has captured for a free hand in 
China. Such a free hand would be fatal to the trade both of 
the United States and of Great Britain. It would hit Germany 
less hard, and the Berlin authorities would never be above the 
suggestion of co-operation with Japan, under which the latter 
might take in hand China while the former would secure a 
reversionary interest to be exercised when the moment arrived 
in French Indo-China and in the Dutch colonies in the East — 
Indies. This possibility, which has not escaped the attention 
of the Allies, will tend to harden them in their view that the 
war must be fought to a finish; for if it is not, it will soon be the 


Far East, and not, as in the past, the Near East, which will 


provide further and dangerous complications. 
Francis ALDRIDGE. 





A POTENTIAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 


BY PERCY MaAcKAYE 


On a battlefield of northern France the sun had just set. 
After hours of bloody fighting, the enemy had retreated. Except 
for the dead and dying, the field was almost deserted. 

Seated on a round, stumplike object, one lonely figure, huge 
and forlorn, loomed in the crimson glow. 

He was dressed in gorgeous regalia, almost unscotched by 
the grime of battle. His big shoulders drooped. In one hand 
he held a little rod of dark wood. He stared at it dumbly. 

Suddenly out of the dusk a detachment of French troopers 
approached and surrounded him. 

‘‘Surrender, or be shot!” 

The figure stirred with slow dignity, but deigned no reply. 
Instead, he raised the little rod to his bearded face and kissed it. 

Struck with curiosity, the Frenchmen—who were peasants— 
examined their prisoner more closely: Scarlet, blue, gold, 
orange—a superb uniform; the breast and shoulders gleaming 
with decorations, badges, and prismatic emblems! 

Here was no common soldier in gray field-clothes. Not so; 
unmistakably he had the air of a commander—a dreamy pathos, 
a disdainful scorn of their presence. 

Their Gallic imaginations took fire. They whispered together. 

Whom could they have captured: a general?—a prince? 

He carried no weapons, but—that little black rod: he had 
kissed it! 

Might it be—? (They had heard of scepters.) Might this 
really be—a king?—or the war-lord of some imperial principal- 
ity, scornful of flight, grandly stoical in defeat? 

Their peasant hearts fluttered. 

‘“Who are you?” their leader asked in German. 

‘Who J am!” retorted the huge figure with melancholy 
disdain. ‘‘My God! I am the Imperial Band-master.” 

This anecdote—cabled last autumn from the front to the 
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American press—whether it be truth or fiction, conveys an apt 
symbol for the theme of this article. 

Those French peasants showed a subtle intuition in their 
awed estimate of their prize. They had caught—not King nor 
Kaiser, to be sure, but a far mightier personage. 

Throned on a drum and sceptered with a baton, clothed in the 
gorgeous habiliments of pageantry, the Imperial Band-master— 
to-day as ever—is overlord of the battlefields of Europe, the 
master director of all belligerents. Whoever wins, his throne 
is not shaken; though Czar or Kaiser fall, his scepter remains 
unchallenged. Empires and democracies alike are his domain, 
where he has lorded it over millions of loyal subjects for ten 
thousands of years. ‘‘Vivat Imperator!’ ‘‘Hoch der Kaiser!” 
“Vive la République!” ‘God save the King!’’—to the vast 
encore of those world plaudits he responds with perennial baton, 
and bows his smiling acknowledgments. For his domain, as 
old and elemental as man, is the empire of Art—the realm of 
music, color, dance, symbolism, pageantry, where his imperial 
palace is the theater. 

Throughout human history this monarch of art has never 
been dethroned. He can never be dethroned, for he alone 
reigns by divine right—the might of imagination. Master 
director of his theater (in the soul of man), he has ever sought 
his most vital expression in dramatic conflict, wherein his most 
grandly executed compositions have been wars. 

Yet must this ever be so? May not the growth of his art 
develop forms of dramatic conflict which shall be more gloriously 
expressible in beauty and joy than in blood and suffering? 

This question (which involves the uses of the art of the 
theater) is probably the most important question to-day for the 
world to answer: 

Is there a substitute for war? 

‘“When peace is made as handsome as war,” said the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a recent speech, ‘‘there will be hope 
of war’s passing.” This pregnant phrase was but a fleeting re- 
mark of the President, not elaborated nor urged further upon 
the thought of our people, yet it involves an idea of deepest 
public importance. 

It is hardly conceivable, in short, that human beings should 
for ages have endured the organized waste and torture of war 
if the magician Art had not hypnotized their imaginations and 
led them by glorious visions to the charnels of battlefields. 

For let us remember it is art—the colorful art of the theater, 
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its music, spectacle, and symbolism put to war’s purposes— 
which has exerted this hypnotism toward destruction. In 
this time of world havoc, therefore, shall we not ask ourselves: 

How may the glorious visions of dramatic art lure the imagi- 
nations of men away from war to peace? 

How may peace be made ‘‘as handsome as war,” and as 
compelling? 

Let us consider some of the ‘“‘handsomeness” of war, and 
some of the ugliness of peace, as these exist. 

War is made splendid by noble human attributes: by self- 
sacrifice, courage, patience, enkindled will-power; it creates 
out of petty dissensions, as by magic, the majestic solidarity 
of a people; within national boundaries, it exalts social service. 

For these valid attributes and incentives, the devisers of 
war create magnificent symbols. Under their expert control, 
the chaotic, drifting, meanly competitive life of every-day peace 
becomes transfigured by order, discipline, organization, imbued 
with a majestic unity of design: the enacting of a national 
drama, in which the people themselves participate. 

Statesmen and military leaders—recognizing what the 
disciples of peace ignore—utilize the full potency of the imagi- 
native arts born of the theater, and employ for their ends the 
ecstasy and pomp of music and pageantry with a perfection of 
“‘stage management”’ that would stagger a Reinhardt. Sym- 
bolism they call to their aid, to provide for Patriotism her 
radiant flags and uniforms. The art of the music-maker peals 
in brass to the multitude. Poetry and Dance stride forth, 
like strange colossi, in the public squares, exhorting the popu- 
lace with rhythms of marching regiments, that leap forth like 
glorious stanzas on the breath of a rhapsodist. A choral shout— 
as old as the chanting of Homer—invokes and unifies the nation. 

Yes, the designers of war are masters of imaginative appeal. 
Of the realism of war—of death, mutilation, hate, hunger, rape, 
stench, disease, bonded generations, and national debt—they 
are purposely uneloquent. Instead—and wisely, for their ends 
—they exalt war’s self-sacrifice, heroism, solidarity; and for 
these they create impassioned symbols of color and grandeur. 

In rivalry with these radiant appeals the artless disciples 
of peace present—what? Their meek symbol—a dove. 

Now nothing may be more potent to the multitude than a 
symbol. The flaming colors of a flag have set cities on fire; 
the refrain of a song has wrought revolution. The cartoonist 
interprets the vast social forces of his time almost wholly 
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through symbols. In appealing to the popular imagination, 
therefore, it is of prime importance to a cause whether its sym- 
bols are dynamic or sedative. 

Of all causes in history the cause of international peace is 
probably the noblest, yet—of all symbols appealing to the 
world’s imagination—its symbol, the dove, is probably the most 
anemic. Some other, more compelling, must take its place 
before its cause can plead effectually against that of its rival. 
The Dove is no match for the Devil. If war is ever to be 
vanquished, it will be by St. George or Raphael, not by the 
bird of Noah. In brief, it is only Peace Militant, not Peace 
Dormant, that can supplant the heroic figure of War in the 
hearts of the nations. 

But by Peace Militant I do not mean Peace panoplied upon 
dreadnoughts, glaring at her image in two oceans through 
Krupp-steel binoculars: for such is that false peace, no other 
than war disguised, which betrayed the world in August, 1914. 

No; I mean by Peace Militant—not War disguised as a 
hypocritical time-server, but War self-purged and self-subdued 
to the functions of social service: not Peace armed with a 
sword, but Peace armed with the symbol of a sword—that 
“moral equivalent of war” of which William James has written 
with wise eloquence. 

But the mere existence of a moral equivalent is not enough; 
it must be made effectual. Social service exists among all 
peoples, but it is not made to appeal sufficiently to popular 
imagination. 

My object, then, in this article is to suggest that the ‘‘moral 
equivalent of war” can be made fascinating and effectual by utiliz- 
ing (and perhaps only by utilizing) the dynamic arts of the theater 
to give it symbolical expression. 

Thus a practical substitute for the dramatic conflict of war 
would be its moral equivalent expressed through the manifold 
forms of dramatic art. 

James urged the doctrine of his “moral equivalent” as a 
philosopher, and his philosophy is sound. But the people are 
not persuaded by philosophers, however masterful in ideas; 
they are only persuaded by artists, masterful in art. 

The people themselves hardly realize this, yet daily by 
millions they are conjured by their artists of the theater as by 
magicians. (For an example, in passing, let any one observe 
what popular conjuring is performed by a master of motion- 
picture art like Griffith with the perniciously unsound philosophy 
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of Dixon’s ‘‘Birth of the Nation.) Therefore it greatly be- 
hooves our artists to build upon sound philosophy; but, above 
all, it behooves our people, if they believe in self-government, 
to recognize the overwhelming power of dramatic art and their 
own susceptibility to it. 

In seeking, then, a moral equivalent for war, what moral 
equivalents do we find under the conditions of peace? 

In business, the prevailing conditions of peace are drab 
and selfish; its dramatic conflicts are sordid, petty, when in- 
dividualistic; and when they are corporate they are no less 
sordid on their vaster scale. Industrialism is so contaminated 
by suffering, disease, injustice, ugliness, ennui, death, hatred, 
and dulled despair that to millions of laborers the conditions 
of war seem hopeful and visionary in comparison. 

These are fundamental facts which all workers for perma- 
nent peace must face in their problem. The conditions of 
industrialism, in short, are war, stripped of its dignity and 
national solidarity. 

As superstructure upon this sordid base rises the dwelling 
of conventional calm we call ‘“‘peace,’’ wherein the minority 
thousands pass their lives in comparative satisfaction and leisure. 

These drab, chaotic, suffering conditions of our ‘‘peace,” 
however, are transfigured by the ever-growing numbers of those 
who are working to make them lovelier and more just. 

Among these are dedicated groups—workers in settlements, 
workers for public health, for the conservation of nature, for 
scientific inventions, for popular education, for solidarity in 
labor, for emancipation of women and children, and for scores 
of other civilized objects. These, separately banded together, 
constitute separate armies of social service. In each we find 
at work the moral equivalents of war—self-sacrifice, energized 
will, solidarity, courageous fighting, devotion to a cause deemed 
holy. 

Here, then, in our midst, the moral equivalents of war are 
actively at work for social regeneration. But are they effectual? 
What is wrong with the working of these equivalents that they 
are unable to supplant their monstrous pseudotype that now 
ravages all Europe? 

They are armies of social service, yes; but they are not yet 
the army: they are not co-ordinated, harmonized: they lack 
mutual relationship—solidarity. But social service is one 
cause, not many. It has many banners, but only one valid flag— 
the flag of brotherhood. 
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But now we are speaking figuratively; for actually these 
armies of peace have, with few exceptions, no adequate sym- 
bols of their service—no banners, uniforms, fighting hymns, 
rhythmic marches, pageantry of spiritual meanings made sen- 
suous. Instead, their officers meet in drab committees, their 
constituents read dry pamphlets in separate homes, or in offices 
to the clicking of typewriters; or at best they gather chaotically 
together in a rented hall, listening to drab-coated talkers from 
a platform, or waving drab hand-bills for rallying banners. 

Drab—that is their disease. 

Their dreams are more glorious than the dreams of war: 
their dreams are incarnadine, flushed with fighting angels; but 
they clothe them—and they stifle them—in drab. That is their 
dire heritage from the Puritan. 

War’s ministers are wiser. They acknowledge the eternal 
pagan in mankind, and utilize it.’ Even Cromwell marched to 
rhythmic drums. So—to cope with war—the organizers of 
peace must acknowledge man’s paganism, and exalt it. 

Such is the basic appeal of the Salvation Army; and such, 
in a subtler sense, is the secret of the extraordinary growth of 
the Boy Scouts organization and of the Camp Fire Girls. 

In the appeal of each, idealism adopts its special symbolism. 

General Booth, Baden-Powell, Luther Gulick—each in his 
own way—seeks to popularize William James. 

The moral equivalents of war, then, are ineffectual in our 
prevailing society from two chief causes: 

First, the fighting armies of peace are not properly organized; 
and secondly, their functions are not properly symbolized. 

To achieve these two great objects, mutually related, may 
well become the function of a new profession of the twentieth 
century—the profession of Civic Engineering. For the prob- 
lems involved are so large and various that their solution takes on 
the dignity and efficiency of an expert science, essentially related 
to that which has solved so grandly problems like the building 
of the Panama Canal. 

To achieve the first object, organization, will require the 
directive insight of one who may aptly be called the Political 
Engineer; to achieve the second object, symbolism, will require 
the Dramatic Engineer. 


1 The modern use of khaki for uniforms is a concession to drab, under compulsion 
of the practical expediencies of field fighting; but it is an exception which does not 
always hold in the martial dress-parades of peace, and in France not yet on the 
battlefield. Khaki, moreover, though drab, remains a symbol romantic to the 
popular imagination. 
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In his latest volume, The Happiness of Nations, James 
MacKaye has contributed the constructive outline of ‘‘a begin- 
ning in political engineering,” based on the clear-reasoned 
philosophy of his larger work, The Economy of Happiness. In 
an organization of society such as he there suggests, the armies 
of peace might permanently establish the moral equivalents of 
war. To our present time, when the happiness of nations was 
never more crucially at stake, the reasonings of his volume are 
deeply pertinent. As related to this article, they apply directly 
to the realization of the first object above referred to, organi- 
zation. 

Concerning the second object, dramatic symbolism, I may 
perhaps appropriately close these suggestions by reference to 
recent practical observation and experience of my own. 

In May, 1914, the “Pageant and Masque of Saint Louis” (the 
Pageant written by Thomas Wood Stevens, the Masque written 
by myself and produced in association with Joseph Lindon 
Smith, with music by Frederick S. Converse) was given out 
of doors at four performances by more than seven thousand 
citizens of Saint Louis before audiences aggregating half a 
million people. 

The task of that production, successfully achieved by the 
co-operation and participation of a great modern community, 
was one which truly involved the art of the theater as an expert 
form of civic engineering. During its preparation, its vast- 
scale activities leavened the people with the moral equivalents 
of war: self-sacrifice, solidarity, energized will, militant devo- 
tion to a civic cause—these were truly attained, and have 
partially been retained during the months which have followed. 

These objects, moreover, were truly and splendidly sym- 
bolized to the people by means of the color, music, pageantry, 
dramatic conflict, and architectural harmony created by the 
many-sided art of the theater there put to civic uses. 

The theme itself of the Masque—the socialization of com- 
munity life—was expressed not by a superimposed show, but 
by the dramatic revelation of a reality it had helped to create; 
an actual regeneration of community life, from which have 
directly resulted—as practical acquisitions to Saint Louis—a new 
progressive city charter, the completion of a municipal bridge, 
a city choral society, and the hopeful assurance of a great out- 
door theater of the people in their public park. 

The great experiment there consummated so successfully 
may well lead not only to its emulation elsewhere, but to the 
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national consideration of the art of the theater in a new light— 
the light of a practical science, akin to engineering. 

The present time is peculiarly auspicious for this widened 
civic scope of the theater’s art. On the one hand, that art 
itself—rekindled from within by the constructive discoveries of 
its creative artists in production, architecture, music, and the 
dance—stands at the threshold of a splendid renascence. . On 
the other hand—stirred from within by the portentous menace 
of world war—civic ardor has never been more deeply 
roused than now to discover effectual means for combating 
the enemies of society — poverty, disease, unemployment, 
political corruption, and all the hosts of embattled ignorance. 
To this war against all social and economic causes of war dra- 
matic art offers a popular symbolism of magnificent scope and 
variety: it offers a new method of social science. 

Thus, developed as an expert profession, this potential 
science of dramatic engineering may yet become a powerful 
national factor in organizing militant social service as an 
effectual substitute for war. 

If so—conversely—our ‘Imperial Band-master” may yet 
supplant the ‘‘Dove”’ by our troubled waters, and dedicate his 


baton to the councils and cabinets of peace. 
Percy MacKaye. 





AT THE BACK OF THE HILLS 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET 





Here at the back of the hills nothing happens. Day after 
day we look out at the unchanging face of our narrow world, 
little grassy fields where a few rough cattle graze on pasture 
that is mostly moss and rushes, and a sluggish stream bordered 
by willows winding in and out among them. Here and there 
in the hollows stand damp stained cottages from which men and 
women, gnarled like the apple-trees in their gardens, come out 
to labor on the poor farms. The children, wild as mountain 
goats, leave the hamlet early in the morning to cross the hill to 
the nearest school, three miles away. Once they have gone 
there is no sound of life. There are no young girls to be heard 
singing or laughing at their work: they have gone off to service 
or to business in the towns—that might be a thousand miles 
away for all we hear of their bustle and stir. The young men 
go, too, except a few who stay to plod as laborers on the farms 
and to lose their youth in monotonous days of dull, heavy work. 
News comes slowly over the hills, and when it does come our dull 
minds rarely grasp its meaning; anyway, it seldom touches us; 
for we have been left so long in ignorance that we have grown 
like the slow-moving beasts in the pastures. Yes, and we have 
grown coarse and brutal, too, stirred only to sluggish life by the 
juice of the little red apples that grow so plentifully on the old 
mossy trees. 

Once a week a thin-voiced bell tinkles from the gray church 
half-way up the side of the hill, and a few of us obey its summons 
and join the parson at morning or evening prayer, in the cold, 
bare, vault-like sanctuary. The farmers’ wives, an old woman 
or two, a pew full of giggling children: these make up the con- 
gregation—rarely any of the younger are to be seen there, for 
being poachers by nature the men of the parish go rabbitting on 
Sunday. 

It is true Bill Jones used to ‘‘clean up of a Sunday evening”’ 
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and come to church. He always sat at the back, a dull, stupid- 
looking young man, fingering his book with rough, awkward 
hands. All the week he plowed, carted manure, or hauled 
timber over the hill with his team of horses—rising early and 
working late, out in all weathers, going on day.after day in his 
dull, clodhopper way. But most Sunday evenings he came to 
church—tried to decipher the Psalms and sang the hymns if he 
knew the tune. What he took in of the rector’s discourses on 
Rehoboam, Abijah, and Sennacherib no one knows. It is cer- 
tain he heard of no more gracious personalities from the rector’s 
teaching, for the Kingdom of God and His Christ are as little 
heard of in our backward parish as in Central Africa. At least 
no emphasis is ever placed on such eternal truths. Even the 
glories of the Empire pass us by, for they touch our life as little 
and no more than they touch the life of an Indian peasant on the 
steep slopes of the Himalayas. 

We heard talk of war back in the summer—a terrible war 
we were told—when we sat down to read the county paper on 
Sunday afternoons, but we saw no signs of it and felt its reality 
only when bread went up and sugar became too dear to buy. 
The damsons rotted on the grass, and the women said it was a 
pity, they would have made good jam for the children against 
the winter if sugar had not been the price it was. Whatever 
the awful conflict away beyond the hills and across the sea might 
be, our dull life went on its same dull way. Bill Jones enlisted 
—he was almost the only physically fit man in the parish. We 
wondered when we heard he had gone how that slow, heavy 
mind would ever grasp the art of war. 

Autumn came, then winter, shutting us out still more com- 
pletely from the world beyond. The roads were clogged with 
mud; the sun set early behind the hills and long, dark nights fell. 

Nothing happens here at the back of the hills. Life is all 
dulness and monotony, but this morning the great world outside 
broke in upon us—something happened at last. 

Early—before the sun was up—the church bell began its 
melancholy music. Some one was dead. The grave-digger 
climbed the hill and began to dig a grave. 

From every cottage in the hamlet the inhabitants came out 
in their bits of rusty black. Some of the women had made 
wreaths of Traveller’s Joy and the remains of the rain-washed 
chrysanthemums in their gardens. And then over the hill came 
a baggage-wagon with a green tarpaulin top, and a company 
of men in khaki. As the wagon creaked down the hill we saw 
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inside the vivid color of the Union Jack and beneath it a coffin. 
Bill Jones had come back to us. 

There was a pause outside the churchyard—the firing-party 
lined up. The soldier bearers took the coffin on their shoulders 
and, headed by the rector, they entered the little church. 

Outside the sun burst through the clouds and shone on the 
vivid green of the little hummocky fields, lighting to silver the 
pale gray of the willows. We could hear the wheeze of the 
harmonium inside the church and then the voices of the strange 
soldiers singing ‘‘ Brief life is here our portion.” The church 
was full, so full that some of us had to stand out in the grave- 
yard. 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.””. The Army Chaplain’s voice was clear 
and distinct. Bill’s little sister began to cry. 

Then suddenly we realized what had happened. ‘The stupid 
clodhopper as we thought him had given his dull life for us and 
had lifted us out of our dulness to the great and tremendous 
issues beyond. He had linked our poverty-stricken hamlet to 
the Empire—but, far more, he had lifted our narrow lives into 
the wide spaces of the Kingdom of God. 

The sun still shone. As the soldiers filed out of the church 
what a patch of color the flag made on the green grass as the 
coffin was laid on the ropes beside the grave! The rector 
stumbled through the committal prayers; Old John threw in 
the handful of earth—‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” The church’s words were spoken—and then the army 
spoke. The firing-party waited. The word was given—clear 
and sharp the three volleys rang out. Then, clear and sharp, 
the word of command; the men faced toward the gate, their 
rifles dropped with a clang on the path. Silence a moment— 
and then the bugles sounded the last post across the green 
graves in the churchyard, across the rough fields, right to the 
foot of the hills that echoed back the long, clear notes. 

Five minutes later the men in khaki had marched away— 
and the baggage-wagon climbed the hill. Yes, we have seen the 
war, we have shared in the fight—and now behind the hills 
here we are not so outcast or so desolate as we were before. 

IsABEL SOMERSET. 





THE BATTLE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE 


BY JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 





“To see Neuve Chapelle by daylight is to see the most fearful example of the 
power of modern artillery fire yet witnessed. . . . Yet two objects stood practically 
unharmed amidst that low sky-line of ruins—effigies of Christ on the cross, of the 
type familiar to travelers in France. Eight-inch shells had excavated enormous 
holes on either side of the base of one; and, while other trees in the town had been 
cut in two and splintered and gashed, four small evergreen shrubs around the 
other effigy had been undisturbed. Many soldiers remarked the curious phe- 
nomenon. Indeed, the soldiers talked much of it.’”,—From the Daily Journals. 


Tue arrows of the Lord are drunk with blood, 
As sung of old; the glittering sword He 
Whets for vengeance on a recreant 

World which tramples down commands divine, 
To crowd at altars of the envious 

Gods in worship,—the brutal tribal gods 

Who, long ago dethroned, would teach 

Men base renouncement of the vital faith, 
That radiant ensign lifted up 

As guide for anxious feet of all that 

Mount the higher way with firm resolve; 
Those gods who would have men be consecrate 
To naught but thoughts which eat away the soul’s 
Desire; who would that the advancing hosts 
Of peace should halted stand while merciless 
Legions onward rush—Death’s messengers 

To satiate the greed and glorify 

The lust of power in kings. 


But, as said the Christ, the end is not yet; 
Nor dead nor even sleeping is that faith 
Still trusting in the darkness for the day; 
A faith whose finer promptings with a new 
God-given vision will ever look beyond 
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The strife and rancor of embitter’d foes 

For downfall sure of vaunted blasphemy, 

The healing of the wounds and hurts of men 
‘And rearing of those lofty castles fair 

As domicile for all the ardent hopes 

And dreams of those who live undaunted lives; 
A faith supreme, sublime in reverence, 

Which has for sustenance not creeds 

Nor doctrines arid, but living waters 

From purest founts exhaustless. 


’Tis not by days or years but by the flight 

Of ages only we may know aright 

The measure of the mighty progress gained 

Along the road where men must go through places 
Waste up to the shining heights, with harvests white 
And glowing, welcoming sun. 

We need despond not therefore if at times, 

As loiterers, men seek pleasure’s haunts and 

Folly’s labyrinths for sumptuous idling; 

Or wander to the brink of deadly peril, 

Or drink the bitter dregs from out life’s cup. 

The gracious day of tribulation comes 

With certain threshing of the false from true, 
When all the glorious promises of 

God to man shall be redeemed at last. 

Of this, e’en dullard skeptic cannot doubt 

If through the blackness he but seek the light. 


At Neuve Chapelle that day Death’s murderous 
Guns belched everywhere consuming fires; nor 
Man nor thing could hope survival from those 
Cruel hours which Time blushed deep with shame 
At record of on the lamenting page. 

But even here against the background dread, 
With naught to greet the eye but ruin vast, 
There stood alone the pleading symbol of 

That other Anguish infinite, and yet 

More certain covenant of saving grace 

Than rainbow span for earth’s assurance 

From after menace of destroying floods; 

The crucifix with sculptured Christ to 

Testify that all the odious curse 
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Of passion’s tyranny is to end, 
And vicious commerce with the. grov’ling aim; 
Whilst peoples ruling in the stead of lords 
Shall herald the decree of sov’reign peace, 
And reason of its travail shall give birth 
To justice quickened, truth chivalric, 
Mercy gentler always; which, nurtured ever 
By the strivings and the prayers of men 
And growing with the years, shall come at last 
Through God’s own providence full-statured 
To the might of Righteousness. 

JosePpH 8S. AUERBACH. 





THE INNER FREEDOM OF AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


BY PAUL S. REINSCH 
United States Minister to China 





THE proper relation of science to utility is a question upon 
the solution of which the freedom of intellectual life and de- 
velopment in our country depends. While that freedom is 
primarily the result of inner strength, yet it is also influenced 
by external conditions, either through direct and conscious 
intervention or through that indefinite yet all-pervading in- 
fluence which is exerted by the social and political atmosphere. 
In our new country, where the practical mastery over the forces 
of nature and the control of resources constitute the most 
important business of mankind, and where the human spirit 
has not yet become primarily reflective and philosophical, 
intellectual and scientific impulses are affected by the activities 
of material development and construction. 

It is, of course, unthinkable that scientific and educational 
activities should in any country remain uninfluenced and un- 
colored by the fundamental character of the social and politi- 
cal constitution of the State. While the starting-points, pos- 
tulates, and premises of detailed investigation ought, indeed, 
to be dominated solely and entirely by a determination to 
discover the truth and to construct a system of knowledge 
resting upon the broadest possible basis of induction, yet, 
in the critical valuation of results and in the adaptation of 
scientific knowledge to life, it is inevitable that the funda- 
mental convictions of ethics, political thought, and social aims 
should have their influence so long as reason cannot be entirely 
dissociated from will nor human nature lead an abstract 
existence in some scientific Utopia. This does not affect the 
discovery and statement of facts, but their interpretation; 
and it is also not without its influence in determining the 
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relative grouping of different sciences in the sum total of na- 
tional intellectual life. 

It may probably be said that American learning is freer 
from subconscious postulates than is that of Europe; in our 
national life there are represented so many different traditions, 
feelings, and aspirations that the specific substratum of psy- 
chology has not yet so definitely taken shape. The American 
ideal of instruction and investigation demands that there 
shall be an accurate perception and concrete presentation 
of positive facts, with clear-sightedness and thoroughgoing 
truthfulness of expression. Moreover, it is expected that it 
should be made clear what is the truly fundamental, generally 
accepted body of any science, and that when interpretative 
valuations of facts and theories are offered it should be with 
the express reservation that the ascertained data might pos- 
sibly also lead to other conclusions. 

It is partly for this reason that American universities have 
thus far perhaps not been productive of commanding person- 
alities among the teachers in the same measure as the great 
academies of Europe. Moreover, the constitution of our 
universities emphasizes co-operation rather than rivalry and 
competition. In the expression of opinions a rather impersonal 
tone is cultivated, to the extent frequently of being coldly 
neutral. Yet, with the escape from the older learning by rote 
and from the more recent domination of the isolated fact, 
American universities are beginning to offer opportunities to 
men who have the power to interpret great bodies of data 
and the insight to supply the general hypothesis by means of 
which still further fields may be opened to science. Thus, 
also, there will be a place for the man who, from the high and 
secure ground of scientific knowledge, will address himself 
directly to the intellectual and spiritual needs of his hearers 
and help them to form their ideals, as well as their intellectual 
methods, upon the realities of life. 

But is the milieu of American politics and society favorable 
to the cultivation of intellect and science? No American insti- 
tution can be independent of public opinion and public support. 
If it were, it would cease to be American. Even the great 
universities of the Eastern States, which are so liberally en- 
dowed, cannot avoid this influence; should they desire to 
make themselves in any sense monastic enclaves, their own 
force and vitality would soon disappear. But the influence 
of the social environment bears most directly upon the Western 
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State universities. They may indeed be said to be most truly 
American as representing a thorough identification of the 
public spirit with the most far-reaching purposes of science 
and education. To Europeans it seems almost startling that 
these institutions should be subject to the good-will of a popular 
majority; and at first sight it would seem to be but an insecure 
foundation for a long-sighted development of scientific work 
that every year or two the entire university work becomes 
dependent upon what the two hundred or three hundred mer- 
chants, farmers, mechanics, educators, and lawyers in the 
legislature may conclude to grant. At such times when the 
attacks of many private interests converge upon it, the uni- 
versity may indeed appear to be going straight to destruction. 
But then, almost invariably, the underlying common sense of 
the average citizens and their trust in intellectual ideals asserts 
itself, with the result that the support of higher education 
never fails. 

It would, of course, be futile to deny that notwithstanding 
such liberality there is always a danger that the power of pub- 
lic opinion may at times not favor, but restrict, the free de- 
velopment of science. As one authority has put it: 

The supreme test is whether the people of the State will on the 
one hand tax themselves to support it, and on the other impose upon 
themselves a self-denying ordinance to leave it severely alone, so 
that it may select its own intellectual standards and the members 

thus chosen may be absolutely free to set forth whatever they believe 
to be the truth. 


Possible conflicts are most likely to come about in connection 
with the social sciences, as there are always interests which 
prefer the twilight of prejudice to the light of reason. But it 
is doubtful whether any attack upon fearless teachers of social 
and economic science could have more than a passing effect, 
so long as. the respective scientists and teachers are conscious 
of their duty to ascertain by adequate induction a sure founda- 
tion for their scientific theories, and so long as they will frankly 
deal with personal opinions as provisional. Should, however, 
any such attack assume a serious character, the economists 
would be assured of the integral support of representatives of 
natural science. The latter are for the time being fairly exempt 
from such dangers. The acceptance of their results is a matter 
of mathematical and experimental method; and questions of 
hypothesis and general interpretation are dealt with in so 
esoteric a manner as to be understood only by specialists. 
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But in the social sciences every one feels competent and de- 
sires to have his say; for this reason there is a special need for 
developing the exact part of these sciences according to strictly 
positive methods. When we consider how far subjective im- 
pulses have formerly been dominant in these branches, it is un- 
doubtedly a good and desirable thing from every point of view 
that the positive side should be more strongly emphasized. 
Closely connected with this matter is the relation of univer- 
sity teaching to the general morality of society. In Europe 
and the Orient there is a conflict between what has been called 
class moral and mass moral. Shall society apply a uniform 
moral code to all its members, or are there exceptional positions 
which are free from the general moral duties? From the char- 
acter of our American social constitution it is plain that we 
as a nation must decisively adopt the first alternative—in a 
country where the door of progress is open to every one, where 
personal independence is developed, where the entire people 
participate in the ideas and sentiments of the day, any other 
position would be impossible. Abroad this is not generally 
understood, and American morality is often considered hy- 
pocritical. But the fact is that whatever with us receives 
any sort of public sanction is thereby impliedly commended 
to the entire people for acceptance and emulation. It is, 
therefore, impossible in matters of conduct to bestow priv- 
ileges and exemptions upon certain classes. This explains the — 
condemnation of performances which may in other countries 
be permitted for the purpose of select artistic circles; it ex- 
plains the cold reception accorded Maxim Gorky when he 
visited America with his reputed mistress, and it even explains, 
though it does not justify, such an extreme case as the police in- 
terdict of the performance of ‘‘Salome”’ in Chicago. The ques- 
tion is not whether a certain work of art or a certain individual 
act or relation could be looked upon as an interesting and 
unique expression of artistic temperament, but whether in a 
country where life is so much in the open as in the United 
States, public morals will not suffer more than artistic develop- 
ment will gain through special dispensations and liberties. 
I sincerely hope that this will not be understood as favoring a 
narrow-minded control and censorship of really fine dramatic 
art, which usually grants full license to the most insincere 
and sensual productions as long as they conform to certain 
superficial conventional standards. What has been said con- 
cerning public morality in general imports certain limitations 
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with respect to American universities. They are not favorable 
to the development of exclusive cults. Nor would it be de- 
sirable that in the name of artistic refinement or recondite 
research currency should be given to things that are destructive 
to the foundations of public morality. 

The activities of American universities are influenced espe- 
cially through the manner in which science has allied itself with 
social and industrial purposes. Our universities have other 
aims than their European models. Their purpose is not only 
to develop science and to furnish thorough preparation for the 
learned professions, but to make science directly useful in every 
human activity and interest. This is to be achieved not only 
through intensive study of the conditions and methods of any 
activity, thereby clarifying its underlying theory and raising 
its practice to a higher plane; but also through direct instruc- 
tion of the people employed in the different industries, so that 
they may be able to utilize the results of scientific methods 
and discoveries. This procedure was first used with great 
effect in agriculture, but it is now extended practically to all 
fields of human enterprise. The impulse to carry the advan- 
tages of scientific method into all parts of human activity is 
the outstanding characteristic of modern American university 
work. 

By many this alliance with utility is looked upon as a dan- 
ger to pure science, and especially to culture, in as far as it is 
represented by the studies known as the humanities. But if 
technical and professional education is inspired with the en- 
thusiasm of pure science, it will do far more than to teach a 
trade; it will awaken broad interest in the solution of scientific 
problems and in the methods for gaining greater efficiency. 
Students are made to see how plants, animals, and economic 
processes may be improved. In their activities they are led 
to have before them an ideal which is constantly influencing 
their work and is realizing itself through their efforts. It 
follows that men thus educated are open also to other ideals 
relating to conduct, art, and literature, to good and whole- 
some arrangements in social institutions. Thus it comes 
about that the creative impulses of art and philosophy often 
find more encouragement among men whose education has 
been along so-called practical lines than among those who 
have been surfeited with the humanities. 

The main question is, however, whether the development 


of pure science is helped or hindered by this alliance with 
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practical work. It is certain that the men whose work lies in 
applied science and who thus in a way mediate between scien- 
tific investigators and the general public will be first to recog- 
nize and maintain the necessity of pure science. Far from 
claiming for themselves alone the abundant means and oppor- 
tunities, such men are always anxious to assist the representa- 
tives of pure science in the fulfilment of their purposes. This 
co-operation of pure and applied science, through interesting 
the public at large in scientific work, brings about an abundance 
of support, so that adequate means are put at the disposal of 
scientists. It is not, however, these material means that con- 
stitute the real gain, but the fact that thousands upon thou- 
sands who have felt the influence of science in their life-work 
may be counted upon as willing co-operators in the develop- 
ment of our national scientific life. 

We must here also touch upon the relations which have been 
established between scientific work and the government of the 
State; the more deeply the latter affects the activities of a 
people, the more it is bound to utilize scientific knowledge. 
Governments may either employ scientific coadjutors directly, 
giving them positions as public officers, or they may call upon 
experts to give their counsel and assistance as it may be required. 
The Federal Government of the United States has mainly fol- 
lowed the former, the State governments the latter, alterna- 
tive. The scientific work carried on by the central Government 
has assumed a notable scope. In all the departments scientific 
men are employed; especially large numbers, however, serve 
in the Departments of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of the 
Interior. So many experts in botany, zoology, chemistry, 
engineering, economics, and political science are engaged in 
Government work that Washington has become one of the first 
seats of scientific activity, and the Cosmos Club a learned society. 
The Department of Agriculture alone expends annually in 
scientific research a sum of money which nearly equals the 
budget of all the German universities taken together. Whether 
the direct employment of scientific assistants is the best method 
by which the State can foster scientific investigation has some- 
times been questioned. The regimentation which is inevitable 
in governmental work limits the freedom of movement of the 
expert, so that the conditions are not perhaps most favor- 
able for individual and intensive work leading to great dis- 
coveries. Yet from the point of view of the Government 
itself, it is undoubtedly of the highest importance that it 
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should in this manner provide a thoroughly reliable foundation 
for its action. 

As the different commonwealths develop their activities 
the demand for scientific counsel makes itself felt there too, 
and it is natural that the State universities should be called 
upon to assist the governments. As they are making them- 
selves useful to the general public by affording scientific as- 
sistance in the development of economic enterprises, so they 
are now assisting the State itself, putting at its disposal whatever 
expert ability may have been attained by the members of their 
faculties. The elaboration of methods of taxation, the dealings 
with labor, sanitary reforms, municipal utilities, the protection 
of agriculture against animal and plant diseases—in all these 
matters the State seeks to profit through the scientific knowl- 
edge accumulated at the university. In this way the State 
university becomes both in the private and the public affairs 
of the commonwealth an instrumentality for bringing human 
experience and knowledge scientifically digested to bear on all 
the problems of life. Though strongly combated by certain 
private interests which, to put it in their own form of thought, 
believe that the experience of men of business is a safer guide 
than the expert ability of men of science, and which oppose 
co-operation, the system has nevertheless established itself 
on account of its utility; and few people continue to dispute 
the right and duty of the university to assist in the work of 
building up the industrial, commercial, agricultural, social, 
and artistic life of the commonwealth. In turn, the necessity 
of having concrete reality always before their eyes and of re- 
maining conscious of the relation of scientific work to the 
welfare of the commonwealth, has a vitalizing effect upon in- 
vestigation and instruction in the universities. 

But how is the productive power of American science 
affected through all these relationships and conditions? When 
American learning began to depart from modest imitation, 
when it began to take up the direct investigation of materials 
at hand, it was at first powerfully influenced by German scien- 
tific methods, taking as its model the German institutes of 
research. Various currents met at this point, with the result 
that American scientific work became peculiarly positive and 
matter of fact. The tendency lay towards the useful, the visible, 
the concrete; men worked with atoms, with masses of facts, 
and there was a certain dispersion of mental energy as indi- 
vidual investigators busied themselves preferably with very 
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minor problems. The students liked to arrange a number of 
well-authenticated facts like pearls on a string, without or- 
ganic connection. 

The experience of one of the first group of Rhodes scholars 
in Oxford will serve to illustrate some distinctions. When asked 
to write a paper on an historic subject, this ambitious young 
man assiduously gathered the facts from numerous treatises 
and source books and presented them in a conscientious résumé. 
When the finished product was read, the tutor listened patiently 
and commended the industry of the student; but he admitted 
that the result was not what was wanted, and asked that the 
paper be entirely rewritten in such a manner that, without 
adducing all the facts, their presence in the writer’s mind could 
be inferred. After a considerable amount of thought the 
student changed his methods, reading less and using chiefly 
secondary authorities, but concentrating his efforts on the 
presentation of his thought. English education has in the past 
been designed to produce masterly men, who would be able 
at any time to shine in Parliament or on the tribune, without 
having deeply delved in original materials. In America, on 
the other hand, the purpose has been to produce workmen 
whose results would be reliable. As far as this went, it was 
surely a good beginning. 

The application of the positive method, which was trans- 
posed from the physical to the social sciences, often tended to 
secure trustworthiness at the expense of originality and illu- 
minating insight. Also, it seemed frequently to be not so 
much the purpose to discover something not known before as 
to dig up scraps which had in the course of time happily been 
forgotten; or energy was spent in proving beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt something which it had never before occurred 
to anybody to question. In this desire for research and for 
specialized studies it was often forgotten that college and 
university study is, after all, preparatory—an introduction to 
life and science. Young students who had not yet mastered 
the essentials of human history and science were set to carry 
on advanced research; and as they had not yet achieved a suf- 
ficient command of their science or of its methods, as well as of 
associated disciplines, it is not remarkable that their work 
left very much to be desired. Even now we have not entirely 
left this stage of development; we still have to fight for the 
time necessary for a solid scientific preparation. Young men 
are too impatient to begin what they imagine to be their real 
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life-work. They yearn for results properly their own, pro- 
duced by their own labor, so that they are not often willing to 
spend the time and energy necessary to master thoroughly the 
traditional capital of their science. 

On the other hand, however, this desire for action and this 
love of positive research carry with them many good things; 
in fact, they are the foundation upon which American science 
will be built up to its full height. The hammering energy of 
these primal motives is now being modified by other ideals. 
We have passed from an analytical, atomistic age into one 
given to synthesis and constructive thought. Thus, in the 
science of history there is an insistent demand for artistic pres- 
entation and illuminating interpretation, based upon carefully 
controlled preliminary research. The artistic temperament 
which inspires also the best work of the men of science is be- 
ginning to manifest itself in all branches of intellectual work. 
We have the right to expect that much good will come from 
the qualities which American science has developed during 
its first stage. Even as the influence of realism in European 
art has made for ever impossible the superficiality and insin- 
cerity of the preceding epoch, so we may be assured that the 
synthesis of American science will be received by the world 
with confidence based upon a knowledge of its thorough methods. 
American science has a point of contact in the positivism of 
European science, as represented by the great realists from 
Aristotle to Helmholtz, but it is a positivism that is generated 
from native energies. 

The constructive, creative stage upon which American 
science has now entered is but a resultant of the new forces 
which have manifested themselves throughout America in the 
appreciation of national culture as the fullest expression of 
national life. Science and literature too have at length be- 
come national. No longer satisfied with the faithful gathering 
of detail or adaptation to new conditions of an older learning, 
they realize their mission as national, and set their aim to 
work toward a synthesis of data, factors, and thoughts which 
will constitute an American scientific consciousness. They 
also discern, as this is being achieved, the full implications of 
membership in the international community of human scien- 
tific endeavor, no longer occupying the position of the student 
or learner, but in association with compeers, ready for a mutual 
interchange of achievements. 

All this is favorable to freedom, yet it cannot be denied 
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that in the very opportunities of American science, with their 
vast perspective of things to come, certain dangers exist. A 
huge mechanism has been created; standardization is the word, 
and the careful measuring of efficiency. With all this com- 
plexity, scientific achievement is indeed favored ,through the 
abundance of means at hand, but true mastery is, after all, 
dependent upon personal qualities, which can be preserved and 
developed only by constantly putting personality above mech- 
anism. In the earlier ages great personalities achieved remark- 
able results with the scantiest means. In our own present, 
the enthusiasm of the American people, the readiness of all 
classes to make sacrifices for education, have placed unrivaled 
means at the disposal of men of science. Whether these are 
to be used with approximately the same success as was the 
modest apparatus of earlier science and investigation, will be 
determined by the intensity of purpose with which the ideal 
of pure science, of living truth, of the primacy of thought, 


can be kept active in all intellectual work. 
Pau 8. REINscH. 





PAUL VERLAINE 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 





Ir was on the 29th of April, 1890, that I first met Verlaine. 
I remember the hot night, the café on the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel where Havelock Ellis and I had been dining with Charles 
Morice and a young painter, a friend of his, whose name I forget. 
Morice was then the titular apostle of Verlaine; he had written 
a book about him which still remains better than anything which 
has been written since; and in his other, not less admirable 
book, La Littérature de Tout av Heure, he had planned out, almost 
prophetically, the course that literature was to take just then 
in France. Morice had promised to introduce me to Verlaine, 
and when dinner was over he turned to me in his gentle and 
urbane way, bending his great blond head a little, and proj osed 
that we should go on to the Café Frangois, where Verlaine was 
generally to be found. Morice went on talking, as we strolled 
in the slow French way up the boulevard, through all the noisy, 
hasty gaiety of the hour; he talked as he always did, in his 
fluent, ecstatic, rather mad way, full of charm and surprise. 
I remember nothing that he said; I don’t think I knew at the 
time. I was awaiting, with delight and almost terror, my first 
sight of the extraordinary creature whom I vaguely expected to 
find somewhat in the likeness of his caricature in the Hommes 
d’ Aujourd’ hui—cloven-footed and ending in a green tail. We 
passed café after café, every terrasse and the whole pavement 
filled with students and women. Higher up the crowd dwindled, 
and at last we came to the corner of the Rue Gay-Lussac. I 
saw the name, Morice pushed open the door, we followed. 

And there, in the midst of a noisy, laughing company of 
young men, all drinking, I saw Verlaine, like Pan, I thought, 
among reveling worshipers. He was smiling benevolently; a 
large gray hat pushed back on his head, a white scarf around his 
neck, no collar, the shabbiest of clothes. And my first thought, 
after a moment’s disgust at the company in which he sat, was, 
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What a gentleman! I never saw simpler or more beautiful 
manners. He got up as Morice introduced us, and sat at our 
table, and began to talk. The face, with its spiritual forehead, 
animal jaw, and shifting faun’s eye, was unlike that of any 
portrait I had seen: no wise criminal, but genial, manly, with 
dignity under a really startling movement of the features. 
The eyes, eyelids, and eyebrows were in constant oblique gesture: 
there is no other word for it. But the whole body was gesture, 
and of a sudden, violent, overwhelming kind, not French gesture 
at all. The whole body, genial and ferocious, seemed to trans- 
late every thought or sensation, with that animal-prompt sin- 
cerity which is one of the qualities of his work. There was no 
pose, no deliberate extravagance; the extravagance, when it 
came, was momentary and on the spur of the moment—the type 
of every action of his life. 

I saw in that first sight of Verlaine, when he sat there in the 
café and talked to me about himself, about England, and about 
English poetry, only a part, no doubt, of what I came to dis- 
tinguish or interpret afterward. If I think now, I see the 
great sleepy and gray head as he lies back in his corner at that 
café, with his eyes half shut; he drags on my arm as we go up 
the boulevard together; he shows me his Bible in the little 
room up the back stairs; he climbs the many steps painfully in 
Four tain Court; he nods his nightcap over a greasy picture- 
book as he sits up in bed at the hospital. But almost everything 
that I ever saw in that face has been concentrated into the por- 
trait which Carriére did at Morice’s instigation, some years after 
I first met him. A rough rendering of it is within every one’s 
reach in the Choix de Poésies. Morice has told the story of one 
of the most marvelous portraits of our time, in which, as he 
justly says, Carriére 
a vu et fixé pour toujours la douleur de ce grand sacrifié, de ce crucifié. 
Le poéte, malade, était a Vhépital, a Vautre extremité de la ville. Tout 
avait été preparé, Carriére Vattendait. Mais la traversée ne s’accomplit 
point sans peine, malgré plusieurs voitures et d cause de lexaltation du 
congé d’un jour.—Pas un instant Verlaine ne posa. Durant toute cette 
unique séance de quelques heures il ne cessa d’arpenter l’atelier, en parlant 
haut, avec cette effervescente verve, la sienne, folle et belle, qui roulait les 
pensées, les anecdotes, les images, les poémes, se reposait en riant et 
rebondissait dans un sanglot: le capricieux monologue, insoucieux des 
écoutants, les supposait informés du théme—la vie du poéte—et tout au 
plus les initiatt, par des suggestions rapides, aux points essentiels, pour 
aussitét s’échapper en divagations d’ironie douloureuse. Je lui donnais 
parfois la réplique afin de Varréter dans un geste en lumiére ou d’attirer 
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son regard et son visage vers le chevalet. Pas un instant Carriére ne cessa 
de travailler. Verlaine partit, je crois bien, sans avoir apergu. 


And as I read over this narrative, by the man who first took 
me to see Verlaine, the scenes come back to me, in Paris and 
London, and I see Verlaine again. That is just how he talked, 
‘regardless of listeners,’’ or accepting a listener as necessarily 
a friend and adiviner. I remember how he would sit on my sofa 
in Fountain Court, and for hours together never cease talking, 
in a kind of feverish and broken monologue, with pauses, in- 
terruptions, outbursts of gaiety, and clamors of rage at some- 
thing remembered and lived over again; sometimes with half- 
shut eyes and in an indistinct murmur; sometimes in shouts and 
with eager gestures; sometimes dropping into English, with 
some point of humorous emphasis. His face was a tragic mask, 
grotesque and flexible, through which he seemed to speak as if 
always in action; something never at rest peered out of the wild 
crannies of the eyes and out of the weak, exorbitant mouth and 
out of the bare and rock-like head. I have seen all the deadly 
sins march in order over his face, and leave it washed and empty 
for the virtues. When he talked he lived with the same subtle 
and uneasy vitality with which he lived when he wrote, but 
without concentration, for it was only in his verse that he could 
command himself. It was all a confession, and it remembered 
and repeated everything, with infinite self-pity, yet not without 
a consciousness of the justice of things. He forgot none of his 
own sins, nor of the sins of others against him; and he told 
them over as if only these intimate things mattered. A gross 
gaiety would come in at times and set him chuckling ignobly; 
and then an old enthusiasm would possess him, or an old pity 
lull him into gravity. He would talk of Rimbaud, of his wife, 
of his son; of the women, neither young nor comely, for whom he 
wrote the Odes en son Honneur and the Chansons pour Elle, 
in which we seem to hear Villon. He lamented with fierce 
lamentations his poverty and his bodily sickness; he could never 
forget them nor accustom himself to them: ‘‘Doucement farouche, 
émergeant de Vombre d’un invisible et réel Calvaire.”” Morice sees 
his head in Carriére’s great picture; and so I saw it in my little 
room in the Temple, and in cafés and garrets and hospitals in 
Paris, and can see it now whenever I think of it. 

Daily I come to think him greater: a greater poet, a more 
wonderful man. I see now how what seemed trivial in him, or 
uncouth, or ignoble, was a part of that simple and sincere 
nature to which choice among moods, or conviction after 
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experience, were equally impossible. All that was gentle and 
brutal in him had its place in the one poet of our day who has 
given equally exact expression to flesh and spirit, to what we 
gratuitously call the worse and better side of ourselves. He 
had vices, because he included everything that sensation can 
become, vice as well as virtue. He was abnormal, but that was 
because he included what was abnormal as well as what was 
normal. He was human “without prejudice,’ and set no 
bounds to any passion, not even to love. And out of disorder, 
disturbance, a life that seemed to be jangled hopelessly out 
of tune, it was not only in his poetry that he made a final har- 
mony, but even in his sleepy and savage face, in which none of 
the lines had beauty. There is a passage in Balzac (Balzac 
has said everything) which seems to sum up, and even elucidate, 
the matter. He says: 


Si vous observez avec soin les belles figures des philosophes antiques, 
vous y apercevrez toujours les déviations du type parfait de la figure 
humaine auxquelles chaque physionomie doit son originalité, rectifiée 
par Vhabitude de la méditation, par le calme constant nécessaire aux 
travaux intellectuels. Les visages les plus tourmentés, comme celui de 
Socrate, deviennent a la longue d’une sérénité presque divine. 

Only a few people ever saw (Carriére saw it) that almost divine 
serenity in the face of Verlaine. 

I remember little of what Verlaine said on the night I first 
met him in the café. He realized at once that I wanted to know 
exactly what he was, and in the interval of general talk about 
books and poets (in which Moréas, who was there, asked me 
what was the longest verse in English: “‘I have written verses 
of twenty syllables! Verlaine has stopped at—” I forget the 
number) Verlaine would tell over the incidents in his life to me, 
as if he were repeating curious things which had happened to 
other people and which might interest one. He told me about 
Rimbaud, about his quarrel with him, and his imprisonment, 
in a kind of good-humored and impersonal way. He was eager 
to show his knowledge of England, and told me of when he had 
been in London, in Bournemouth, in Leamington, in Stickney, 
where he had taught English, he said, to small boys. He said, 
jovially, “Je suis un Roman Catholique,” but praised the London 
Sunday and the services of the English Church: The French 
Sunday, he said, was “assommant,” but the English, though 
“triste,” was so religious, and he seemed to pull an imaginary 
bell-rope. Sometimes he would use English words, words of 
gross slang, which he chuckled to have remembered. 
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He asked me to come and see him the next night, and he 
wrote his name and address very carefully in pencil on the back 
of one of my cards: ‘Paul Verlaine, Hétel des Mines, 125, 
Bd. St.-Michel, Chambre No. 4.’”’ He named an hour, and 
when I got there, not too long after it, and asked the concierge 
if No. 4 was at home, she looked at me grimly, jerked her head 
away, and said, ‘“‘ Non, Monsieur, il n’est pas ici.” I turned and 
walked slowly down the boulevard, and had not got far before I 
saw him coming slowly up, leaning on the arm of an honest- 
looking, little, shabby man who seemed to be always looking after 
him. I lifted my hat. He bowed, and began to talk to me 
quite at random, not remembering who I was or what I wanted. 
He would say the same thing over and over again with increasing 
emphasis, an emphasis that became terrible when he had been 
drinking too long. Suddenly he remembered, and asked me to 
come in. The little man got the key and candle and led the 
way. We crossed a court and began to climb a narrow stair- 
case. Verlaine mounted step by step, haltingly; and he would 
stop on the stairs to apologize for keeping us so long on the way. 
The room was small and mean, but quite decent; the few things 
in it were in disorder. There were a few books on the chest of 
drawers—a Bible and a few of his own books—and on the wall 
over it were several pencil and chalk sketches of himself. The 
little man lit two more candles, and Verlaine confided to me, 
in a deep whisper, that he had just been getting some money. 
“‘T have got money. I will have pleasure, pleasure, pleasure,”’ 
he repeated, slowly, in his difficult, accentuated English, every 
word a hoarse jerk. He took out his purse and opened it; there 
was very little in it. There was a knock at the door, and a 
young man came in, incredibly tall and thin and youthful, with 
a tired gray look in his eyes; he was an artist, Fernand Langlois, 
whom I had seen at the café. He sat down on the bed. The 
little man perched himself on the chest of drawers. Verlaine 
gave me a chair and began to walk up and down the room. He 
said he must have some rum: he thought it was an English drink 
and that I should like it, and he counted out some of the money in 
his purse to the little man, who came back presently with a 
bottle of rum and some glasses. Langlois curled himself upon 
the bed, and said that he must have his rum neat, as he had 
the toothache. Verlaine grumbled, but at last gave in. At 
last he sat down and began to talk, while we all sipped rum 
and smoked cigarettes. He drank very slowly, often raising 
the glass half-way to his lips and holding it there until he had 
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finished a sentence or a string of them, and sometimes he forgot 
to drink it and put it down untasted. I suppose he drank some- 
what consecutively: I never saw him drink very much at one 
sitting. His talk dropped every now and then into English, 
and I can recall the droll accent with which he quoted ‘To be 
or not to be.”’ He spoke, as he had the night before, of his 
admiration of Tennyson, and he showed me his Bible (the only 
Bible I ever saw in Paris) with a sort of maudlin admiration, 
patting it, turning it over, pointing out the name of the trans- 
lator, assuring me that it was an excellent book, and that he was 
himself a religious man. “Je suis Catholique,” he repeated 
over and over again; “ mais—Catholique du moyen-dge.”’ 

His talk all through the evening was argumentative and 
explosive; he was restless, vague, and his face worked franti- 
cally. At last there was another knock at the door, and more 
young men came in. Then Verlaine said he must go out—he had 
some business; he was going to see a debtor, he said. I said 
good-by; there were all manner of compliments on both sides, 
and the little man lighted me down the dark stairs with a candle. 

From that time I used to see Verlaine at intervals year 
by year in streets, cafés, and hospitals, and finally in London; 
and the better I knew him the easier it was for me to think of him 
apart from all the sordid trouble of his daily life, as he was in a 
heart and soul that were as rare and honest as the heart and soul 
of any great man of our time. His last years were spent in a 
vagabondage not altogether that of his own choice: he had other 
instincts than those of the vagabond, but the circumstances of his 
life, acting on the weakness of a will at the mercy of every cir- 
cumstance, left him no choice. I did not like many of the 
people in whose company I met him, but to see them about him 
was to realize all the difference between him and them. And, 
among many who were worthless, were there not others who 
were the enthusiasts of ideas, and did not their follies bubble up 
out of a drunkenness at least as much spiritual as material? 

Few of the idealists I have known have been virtuous—that 
is to say, they have chosen their virtues after a somewhat 
haphazard plan of their own; some of them have loved absinthe, 
others dirt, all idleness; but why expect everything at once? 
Have we, who lack ideas and ideals, enough of the solid virtues to 
put into the balance against these weighty abstractions? I only 
ask the question; but I persist in thinking that we have still a 
great deal to learn from Paris, and especially on matters of the 
higher morality. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


























THIS ‘REVIEW’: A REMINISCENCE 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 








THE battle of Waterloo, although it may be deemed a small 
affair compared to the continuous fighting of millions of men 
in the war which we just now are sadly watching, nevertheless 
had some far-reaching results, and certainly may be said to have 
made the year 1815 a memorable one in history. But it did 
not make everything or everybody who chanced to come into 
being in that same period memorable, although many persons 
no doubt felt a certain reflected glory in being able to announce 
that they were born in the Waterloo year. To them it was 
probably a chronological convenience, and at best it was that 
and nothing more to THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, which 
then first saw the light. 

There was, however, one bit of good fortune for THz Nortu 
AMERICAN REvIEW in being born at that precise time, for it 
was the period when quarterly reviews in the first freshness 
of youth were delighting the English-speaking world and were 
not only commanding attention and influence, but also were 
becoming, which was far more profitable, both popular and 
fashionable. The Edinburgh Review was founded in 1802, and 
proved so successful and effective that John Murray, feeling 
strongly that the Tories required a defender of like character, 
brought out the Quarterly in 1809. In 1811 the British, des- 
tined to a life of only fourteen years, appeared; and Blackwood’s, 
of more frequent publication, came out for the first time in 
1817. Clever men, some of real ability, and much distinction 
later, had launched the Edinburgh Review, which set a pace 
not attained by any of its rivals, able as some of them were. 
Yet that which really secured to the English reviews of that 
period a lasting fame, and gave them a place in the memories 
of men, was not what they did well, but that which they did very 
ill. It was their sins, both of omission and commission, which 
fastened upon them the attention of history and of literature. 
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Literary criticism, which proved in this way their passport to 
posterity, was in those days occasionally vigorous, but almost 
invariably crude, rough, strongly colored by political or social 
prejudices, and often unintelligent and coarsely personal. In 
scattering this criticism broadcast it so chanced that the quar- 
terly and monthly reviewers quite accidentally fell in with 
certain great geniuses, whom they neither recognized nor under- 
stood, and they attained by this association an enduring, if 
unenviable, fame. No one, for example, would know to-day 
that the British Review ever existed if it had not been referred 
to in “Don Juan” as ‘“‘My Grandmother’s Review, the British”’; 
still less would any one be aware of the fact that its editor was 
named Roberts, if Byron had not written a letter to that gentle- 
man, which is still most excellent and amusing reading. 

That Keats was hurried to his untimely death by vulgar 
articles in the Quarterly and Blackwood’s is one of the firmest 
of literary traditions. They had, as a matter of fact, little or 
no effect upon Keats, who took them with sensible and undis- 
turbed contempt. The cruel disease which killed Keats was 
not the work of critics, but of nature. Byron, however, who 
had written abominably about Keats in his private letters, 
took the view that the critics had driven him to his death, and 
then wrote, ‘‘Review people have no more right to kill than 


any other footpads.” He followed this up by the famous and 
flippant lines in ‘‘Don Juan”: 


’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


Then Shelley, who admired Keats, came to his defense, as he 
had come to his assistance in other ways, with all the warmth 
and generosity of which he was so largely capable. He wrote 
“‘ Adonais,”’ the greatest poem on the death of a friend which 
the language can show, greater even than ‘‘Lycidas” or “In 
Memoriam,” and there he said: 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 


thus sending the reviewer and the Quarterly down to an assured, 
if unattractive, immortality. Byron and Shelley fixed the 
popular belief in the effect of the criticism upon Keats, and so 
final is the word of genius that historical facts contend in vain 
against it, and the worthless reviews and the Quarterly and the 
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magazine which carried them became fixed in literary history. 
As the world persisted in accepting the tradition about Keats, 
a distorted knowledge of the reviews of those days has neces- 
sarily gone with it. 

Then came Jeffrey, a man of very different caliber from the 
vulgar nobodies who told Keats “‘to go back to his gallipots.”’ 
Jeffrey was a good critic; he wrote well, although it is to be sus- 
pected that the three volumes of his essays are little read now. 
In 1820 he wrote of Keats in a way which showed that he de- 
tected the great genius long before it was generally perceived. 
But in his review of Wordsworth’s “‘Excursion”’ he began with 
the famous sentence, ‘‘ This will never do,” and those four words 
have become proverbial as proof of the ignorance and fatuity 
of critics. It is an easy way to dispose of literary criticism, 
which in the hands of the masters is one of the finest, best, and 
most suggestive of all forms of literature, by recalling that 
Jeffrey said of the “Excursion,” ‘This will never do.”’ The 
remark is commonly made by persons who know, or think 
that they know, what they like, who mistake liking for criti- 
cism, and who probably have never read the “Excursion.” 
If they had, while they would not agree probably with Byron’s 
verses: 


A drowsy, frouzy poem called the ‘ Excursion,” 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion, 


they would nevertheless see that there was an element of truth 
in Jeffrey’s sentence and that the remarks which followed it 
were not unworthy of consideration. 

In the same or in even coarser ways than those employed 
with Keats, did the reviewers deal with Coleridge and Lamb, 
with Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt; in a word, with practically all 
the geniuses and all the men of real literary talent of that period, 
whom the world still remembers and loves. This gave to the 
critical Reviews born at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury an importance in later times much above their merits, 
but it also created at the moment conditions highly favorable 
to the success of the American venture, which may be fairly 
compared with and tested by its contemporaries. We are apt 
to associate the English quarterlies and magazines, in their 
first twenty-five years, with Macaulay, and Carlyle, and in a 
less degree, with Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, and Hazlitt. But 
prolific as were all these men, and imposing as was the work 
of the first two, it is well to remember that however much char- 
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acter they gave in their time to periodical writing, they really 
contributed but a small part of the many printed pages which 
came forth every quarter or every month. 

Most of those pages at best were the work of writers like 
Brougham, Croker, and Southey, now quite unread, but as a rule 
were produced by men whose very names and existence are 
wholly and justly forgotten. If we compare the early numbers 
of THe Norta American Review with its English prototypes 
and contemporaries, we shall find, after setting aside Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Hazlitt, that the average work in THe Nortu 
AMERICAN was quite up to if not beyond the level of the average 
of like work in England. It was certainly more sober and more 
decent, for it never descended to the brutal violence of ‘‘Chris- 
topher North” or to the vulgar personalities of the reviewers 
of Keats. Published in the neighborhood of our oldest univer- 
sity, THe Norta AMERICAN REvIEw drew to its pages not 
only the best and most serious writers in the country, but all 
that we possessed of scholarship, and although we had com- 
paratively few scholars in those days, yet there was both honest 
scholarship and genuine learning at the service of Tur Rrevirew. 
So it came to pass that THz REviIEw prospered in a modest 
way and attained to a high position of dignity and authority in 
our little world of letters to which, and to American literature, it 
rendered real service in the days when such service was sorely 
needed. The degree of its authority is shown by the remark 
of Dr. Holmes, that the mere omission of any notice of Morton’s 
Hope in Toe Nort AMERICAN was a heavy blow to the first 
novel by Motley, who was destined later to such eminence as 
an historian. Its reputation, moreover, extended beyond the 
borders of the United States. Wordsworth in a letter to Lord 
Lonsdale, in 1827, says that the best article upon the Reform Bill 
which he had seen was one in THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
although he did not approve the writer’s doctrines and prin- 
ciples. Wordsworth was no lover of reviews and magazines, 
and usually spoke of them with dislike and contempt. What 
he says, therefore, coming at about the time of Sydney Smith’s 
famous question, ‘‘Who reads an American book?” is of in- 
terest, for it shows that THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW was 
not only read in England, but had acquired there a recognized 
standing and reputation. 

I have said thus much about the origin of THz Nortu 
AMERICAN Review, the atmosphere into which it was born, 
and the position to which it attained in our literature and as 
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un influence upon public opinion, because only in this way 
could I explain what it meant to me when I became connected 
with it. As a boy I grew to be familiar with its external ap- 
pearance, with the quiet light-brown or grayish color of its 
covers, for it was constantly before my eyes upon the library 
table or in the hands of its readers. It was one of the household 
institutions. But even to a boy inclined to read any printed 
words, it offered nothing of interest. There were neither stories 
nor pictures within its sober leaves. I looked upon it as a grave 
and solemn work in which only grown-up persons could possibly 
be interested, but I had a dim, respectful feeling for it as repre- 
senting very serious and important things. I doubt if I ever 
read a page of THE Review before I went to college, and not 
many, even then; but the reverential sentiment which one 
feels for an institution intertwined with all one’s life and mem- 
ories never deserted me whenever I thought of THz Nortu 
AMERICAN, as it was familiarly called. 

Thus it fell out that when, after I had returned from Europe 
in 1872 and had spent a dreary year in studying the origins of 
Anglo-Saxon law among the Teutonic tribes, which did not do 
much to satisfy certain vague literary aspirations then float- 
ing through my mind, the offer of the assistant-editorship of 
Tue Norta AMERICAN, made to me by Mr. Henry Adams, 
came as a splendid surprise of the very first magnitude. I 
can only describe this event, so momentous to me, by repeating 
what I said of it in a volume of Reminiscences which I published 
rather more than a year ago: 


Then one day Henry Adams, who had recently returned from 
Europe, appeared at luncheon; and afterwards, as I was walking 
down with him to take the wagon for Lynn, he told me that he had 
accepted the editorship of Taz NortH AMERICAN and. wished me to 
be his assistant editor. I have had since that summer morning in 
1873 my share of rewards and honors, more, very likely, than I have de- 
served; but nothing has ever come to me which gave me such joy 
as that offer from Henry Adams. I know the exact spot on the road 
where he made the announcement to me, and I can see the familiar 
scene as it looked upon that eventful day. I came home, my heart 
swelling with pride and with a feeling of intense relief, for it seemed 
to me that the darkness in which I had been groping had suddenly 
lifted and that at last I could see my way to doing something. THE 
NortH AmeErIcaAN Review, then a quarterly, old, famous, and re- 
spected, appeared to me, who had always looked at its pages with 
distant awe, one of the most important publications in the world. 


To be connected with it, to have a chance to write for it, was a dazzling 
‘VOL. ccI.—No. 714 
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prospect which I had never dreamed would open to me, except possibly 
after iong years. Now I was to be one of its editors. I trod on air 
as I walked, and the whole world was changed. 


As to what I did, what my work was in my new position, 
I must quote again from my Early Memories, for I do not 
think that I could put the little story any better if I were to 
try to reword it here: 


My duties on THe Norto AmeErRIcAN REVIEW began at once. 
I read manuscripts and proof and aided Mr. Adams in every way in 
preparing each number for the press. I learned much in this manner 
from my chief’s instruction as to methods of criticism and also as 
to style. Very early in my apprenticeship I remember his handing 
to me an article by an eminent local historian and antiquary, and say- 
ing: “We shall print this article, of course, but I wish you to go over 
it and strike out all superfluous words, and especially all needless 
adjectives.” I faithfully performed my task and found, to my sur- 
prise, when I had finished, that, without changing or cutting down 
the article, I had shortened it by several pages. It was a valuable 
lesson. At the same time I received much more important and much 
more direct instruction than this. Like most beginners, I was prone 
to write long and involved sentences. Mr. Adams insisted that the 
very first step was to learn to write clearly, in short and simple sen- 
tences, and that when that difficulty had been mastered the greater 
and finer art of ornament and of choosing words, wherein one’s ideal 
is never attained, would follow. He sent me to Swift to study sim- 
plicity of style as well as force and energy of expression, because 
these qualities are exhibited in the highest degree by that great master 
of English prose. He encouraged me to write critical notices for 
THE Review, but was very severe when it came to the question of 
acceptance. My first article, about a page in length, which attained 
the honor of publication, was a critical notice of Baxmann’s History 
of the Popes. I rewrote it eight times before it passed muster. It 
looks very dry and abrupt to me now, but I can see that it was at 
least clear, and that no one could fail to understand the sentences 
or what I was trying to say. I went on writing critical notices, some 
quite elaborate and involving much work, but three years elapsed 
before I rose to the dignity of a leading article. The appearance of 
my essay upon Alexander Hamilton in 1876 was another epoch in 
my life, and I wish I could again feel about anything the glow of 
pride which filled my being when the number containing it appeared. 


I am aware that this passage which I have just quoted from 
my own book tells chiefly, as was appropriate, of course, in 
its original place, about the effect upon me and my fortunes 
of helping to edit THz Review and does not say much about 
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THE Review itself. And yet I do not know that there is much 
more to be said. Mr. Adams was a very able editor. THE 
Review under his control more than maintained the high 
position which it had held for so many years. But the day of 
the quarterly, in the United States at least, had come to an 
end. In England the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, perhaps one 
or two others, have continued. They still have there a small 
but steady constituency who like quarterlies and who cling 
to the old traditions. They still have men of learning, accom- 
plishment, and high training, who are willing to give much 
labor and time to writing long and serious articles in the best 
manner, and for what is in these days a very small remuneration. 
The quarterlies born in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury belong to the days of the stage-coach and the post-road. 
Everything then was more deliberate, and the quarterly suited 
the period. To the vital change effected by the railroad and 
the telegraph, to the quickening of life which they brought 
with them, we in America were more responsive and more 
susceptible than the English, whose fashion we had followed 
in the matter of the quarterly reviews, as in other more impor- 
tant things. 

So it came to pass that, when the United States was cele- 
brating the Centennial Anniversary of our National Independ- 
ence, it was quite apparent that there was no hope of profit 
in a quarterly, and it was also painfully evident that many 
of the best writers could not write for us when so much better 
rewards awaited them in the great monthly illustrated magazines 
then reaching their zenith of prosperity and popularity. To 
the publishers the situation was practically serious, and Mr. 
Adams and I quite understood and approved their action when 
they sold THz Norta American Review to Mr. Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice. Thereupon my connection with THe RrEvirw, ex- 
cept as an occasional contributor, terminated, but not my 
interest in its fortunes. With its adventures subsequent to 
that time I have nothing to do and, of course, nothing to tell. 
Since I ceased to be an editor of Tot NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
there have been many great changes in human life and environ- 
ment. The steamship, the railroad, and the telegraph, which 
made a new world for the quarterlies of the stage-coach and 
post-road days, are still with us, developed beyond the wildest 
dreams of their inventors, and yet have been so long a part of 
our daily life as to seem never to have had a youth or a begin- 
ning. To them have been added the motor-car, the telephone, 
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the wireless message, and the aeroplane. The quickening of 
life by steam and electricity, which began less than a century 
ago, has thus been constantly accelerated. We are farther 
removed than ever from the days when the quarterly reviews 
burst upon an interested world. Forty years ago they were 
thought too slow for a community which demanded their cur- 
rent literature at least once a month. Now we live in a time 
when apparently people wish to have a newspaper fresh from 
the press during every hour of daylight, so that we are treated 
to afternoon editions which appear before noon is reached. 
Yet THe Nortu AMERICAN survives, more frequent in publi- 
cation than at the outset, but more vigorous than ever. Best 
of all, after many wanderings and in these days of haste and 
hurry, the restoration of the qualities which gave it its old 
position has been found possible, and the criticism of literature 
and the purely literary articles have returned to its pages, 
where they were once thought to be fatal to popularity and to 
sale. To those who are interested in American literature and 
letters, this is encouraging in a direction where encouragement 
is much needed, and should be a matter for congratulation to all 
who care to see serious subjects seriously and ably treated, whose 
intellectual appetities are not wholly satisfied by pictures, and 
who would not have literature forgotten in a great periodical 


review. It is an especial satisfaction to one who, like myself, 
has a personal affection for our century-old Review, and who 
cannot even repeat the name without calling up some happy 
memories from a past which now seems very distant in this 


fast-moving if not always-improving world. 
Henry Casot Lopce. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH '* 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Ir Gustave Flaubert is, as Mr. Henry James informs us, the 
novelist’s novelist, surely Mr. James himself is the critic’s critic. 
To read Mr. James on Flaubert, or on Balzac, or on D’Annunzio 
is to know one of the most prostrating of spiritual experiences: 
a realization of the futility of competition. To all those who 
may be called upon, or who may feel moved, some day to write 
about, for instance, the novels of Signor D’Annunzio, we would 
say: avoid as a literary upas-tree Mr. James’s essay on the 
subject. We do not mean to imply that Mr. James has ‘‘done”’ 
Signor D’Annunzio once and for all—so completely that the 
author of J1 Fuoco, as a ‘‘case,”’ can offer no new aspect or surface 
to the inquiring student of contemporary letters. Conceivably 
there are phases of Signor D’Annunzio’s case that Mr. James 
has left unconsidered; but only those who have not read Mr. 
James’s report of what is apparently one of the most engrossing 
of his ‘‘cases’”’ will be able, we imagine, to attempt with any 
comfort a supplementary examination. For the critic, “the 
great feast-days of all,’’ as he confidingly tells us, ‘“‘are those 
much interspaced occasions of his really meeting a ‘case’—as he 
soon enough learns to call . . . any supremely contributive or 
determinant party to the critical question.”” One does not 
light-heartedly undertake that which has already been superla- 
tively accomplished; and when Mr. James has met and wreaked 
himself upon a ‘‘case,’’ he is likely to have established a critical 
proprietorship over it for a discouragingly indefinite term. To 
read him at his best is to experience a complex emotion. Your 
delight in the bravura of the thing—the superb and sustained 
virtuosity of the whole critical performance—is embittered by 
the dejected realization that any performance less dazzlingly 
achieved will seem very tame and unadventurous indeed. “The 
critic’s critic’? we have chosen to call him: for it is not likely 
1 Notes on Novelists, by Henry James. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1915. 
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that any but those unhappy beings who have practised this 
funambulatory art will perceive the triumphant nature of Mr. 
James’s accomplishment. The others will not know (fortunately 
for us) that he makes our most anxious efforts at delicacy of dis- 
crimination and justness of characterization seem bald and 
trite; they will not envy his ‘“‘curious, various, inquisitive, al- 
ways active employment of language as a means of communica- 
tion and representation” (the phrases are those he uses in 
praise of D’Annunzio, but they are truer even of himself); they 
will inevitably do less than justice to an incomparable master 
of an exacting and perilous art. 

To praise Henry James the critic as, in certain regards, the 
master of us all, is not, however, to exhibit him as a model for 
the adolescent practitioner. But in saying this we have no inten- 
tion of implying that the forbidding legend which Mr. James 
long ago became has any considerable validity. The legendary 
James is not merely a caricature, but a falsification. The 
Jacobean legend postulates a forbidding and solemn creature, 
ponderously convolvulate in cerebration and wilfully opaque in 
speech—as grotesque a distortion as contemporaneous misun- 
derstanding can show. Doubtless the legend will survive, to 
the inextinguishable amusement, one hopes, of the illustrious 
victim himself; certainly to the mild exasperation of those who 
have perceived the veritable personality behind the distorting 
haze of fable. For these, the Notes on Novelists is a particularly 
cheering corroboration. The high spirits, the bubbling vivacity, 
the incorrigible playfulness, of the authentic James are manifest 
upon page after page. As for the notion that Mr. James is pre- 
vailingly esoteric in thought and deliberately recondite in utter- 
ance, it is difficult to imagine its persistence in the face of these 
anxiously lucid and often forthright studies. Indeed, we observe 
Mr. James in many passages of this remarkable book so patheti- 
cally solicitous, as it seems, to straighten the line of communica- 
tion between his thought and the reader’s that the habit of 
colloquialism that has been growing on him of late years finds 
issue in a slanginess that is unabashed and, to tell the truth, a 
little disconcerting—not because one entertains any pious horror 
of slang per se, but because Mr. James is far from being terribly 
at ease in the colloquialistic Zion. His dalliance with the lan- 
guage in its uncorseted state is often as disturbing to those who 
read him with fondness as it must be hilariously welcome to the 
irreverent and the ribald—provoking in the consciousness of 
those for whom the satirical mood survives an unsuppressible 
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memory of youthful excitement over the acrobatic antics of cer- 
tain stately denizens of the jungle. As he himself might say, he 
does not always, in his colloquial flings, “‘get away with it.” 
There is a relatively unadventurous use of the colloquial, to be 
sure, which endures with comparative docility the embraces of 
Mr. James’s naturally chaste and high-bred muse. When we 
read that ‘‘the new novel” is ‘“‘up and doing,” for example, we 
have not a word to say in deprecation. When we find him speak- 
ing of Thackeray’s ‘‘look-in” at the acquaintance between 
Arthur Pendennis and Fanny Bolton, we are aware of misgivings. 
When he speaks of certain unspecified Victorian novelists as 
being ‘‘shamelessly ‘dodgy,’”’ we are both unedified and un- 
illumined (for this mysterious but meritorious term is doubtless 
a flower of British soil). But when, in the middle of a noble and 
eloquent passage in his study of ‘‘The Novel in ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’”’ Mr. James tells us that he will be hanged if such 
and such a statement isn’t true, we yield him, with a patibulary 
gesture as unremorseful as his own, to the derision of the mob. 
We dislike to speculate upon the probable outcome of this 
tendency in Mr. James. Some might allege that it is prophy- 
lactic in its effect upon Mr. James’s own style; others might 
say that it is useful in persuading the unregenerate anti-Jacobites 
to approach him with a warming consciousness of solidarity. 
But will Mr. James know when and where to stop? As we 
see it, he is heading straight for that literary Coney Island 
wherein he may some day achieve the joyous speech of the 
most care-free of its revelers, and we shall find him reporting 
to us of a supposititious occurrence in something like these 
inspired terms of a contemporary journalistic historian: “‘ Widow 
trying to cop cop, cops cop on his cocoa.” 

But this is to magnify a mole-hill. We have chosen to 
emphasize this amusing phase of his later writings rather to 
offset the usual familiar complaint of his Brahminical aspect 
than because it is a matter of much consequence. It would be 
critical perfidy of an unforgivable kind to interpose any obstacle 
in the way of the casual reader’s approach to this extraordinary 
sheaf of studies—the most stimulating, the most rewarding that 
English literary criticism has yielded us in many a day. These 
eighteen essays, ranging amply from Balzac to Stevenson, from 
D’Annunzio to Arnold Bennett, from Dumas to Mrs. Wharton, 
are as full of meat, of substance, as they will hold. They are 
richer in ‘‘fundamental brain-stuff”—as Rossetti called it— 
than any body of English criticism since Arnold’s. And how 
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superb they are in ‘‘handling’—how incontestably that of a 
master is Mr. James’s technique! From page to page he keeps us 
intrigued by the long and firm yet delicate line of his thought, 
the triumphant felicity of his characterization, the recurrent 
eloquence, charm, wit of his expression, that often glows into a 
golden beauty of surface; that can be gravely noble—as in the 
finale of the essay on ‘‘The Ring and the Book”; or memorably 
simple and tender—as in the close of the loving appreciation 
of Stevenson; that is always, even in its lapses and its indiscre- 
tions, the expression of a great master of English prose. Mr. 
James suffers from his own superabundance and fertility of 
cerebration. In the flood of ideas which continually possesses 
him, despite the checks and safeguards, the restraining and 
modifying levees and dams which he is for ever providing, he 
not infrequently gives us the sense of his being—to use one of 
his own phrases—rather more than ‘‘up to his chin.” His 
utterance is often impetuous at the expense of precision and 
effectiveness. He is no self-conscious obscurantist, no solemn 
mystifier. On the contrary, there is something contagiously 
youthful—an incorrigible impetuosity and exuberance and full- 
ness of life—in the Jacobean psychology. He is often unheedful, 
pouring forth his torrent of thought and feeling with too little 
regard for the course it is to take and the obstacles it is to amass 
in its own path: If he were less than one of the indubitable im- 
mortals, we should venture the impiety of saying that Mr. James 
would benefit by a little friendly editing. 

We have called him an incomparable master of the art of 
criticism; and incomparable he indisputably is in respect of 
inquisitiveness and discernment, a scrupulousness that is 
exquisite and perpetual, a literary conscience without parallel 
for sensitive and anxious probity, a spirit from which com- 
promise and vulgarity, bitterness and excess, seem equally 
remote. Here, in short, is an artist who, practising a craft that 
peculiarly invites to intellectual and spiritual betrayals, still 


keeps himself ‘‘unspotted from the world.” 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 





Origins AND Destiny or ImperiaL Britain. By the late J. A. 
Crams, M.A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1915. 


When we permit ourselves really to think about the world-tragedy 
now being enacted upon the European stage, when we attempt in all 
earnestness of spirit to realize its full awfulness and to catch a glimpse 
of its true significance, the effort probably reduces us, in most cases, 
to a state of intellectual humility. What we crave, then, is the 
steadying effect of elemental truth, of eternal verity, if any there 
be. We are no longer in a mood, therefore, to be enraptured by 
grandiose generalizations, however inspiring and inwardly logical. 
Such, perhaps, is the reaction upon thoughtful people, not only in 
England but throughout the world, of what L. P. Jacks in a recent 
article in the Yale Review appropriately calls ‘the real thing.”” Hence 
it may be doubted that Professor Cramb’s Origins and Destiny of 
Imperial Britain any longer expresses, as a whole, a generally accept- 
able point of view. The work is a reprint of a course of lectures de- 
livered in May, June, and July, 1900—lectures immediately inspired, 
we are told, by the war in South Africa. With regard to that un- 
pleasant struggle England may have felt the need of stimulation, 
of philosophic assurances, of the sense of profound and ultimate 
justifications. Emphatically she feels no such need now. 

To the scientific historians and to the critics of events who are 
moved by the impartial scientific spirit, we may turn nowadays with 
intellectual sympathy, if with no exalted hope. Professor Cramb’s 
book, however, belongs not to the scientific, but to the prophetic 
order of literature: it is either inspiring or else wholly unconvincing. 
If the author’s point of view be found congenial, if it be accepted as 
in the last analysis the only completely satisfying point of view, then 
plenty of historic confirmation for it will be found, impressively massed, 
in the book which it informs. But if the fundamental assumption be 
questioned, then the book will be found rather empty of proof; to 
read it will be like reading the Old Testament with a want of faith in 
the Hebrew conception of the Lord God of Battles. The style of the 
treatise reflects its spirit; it is dithyrambic. Indeed, in its emotional 
use of thick-swarming historic allusions, and in its luxuriance of 
metaphor, it sometimes comes perilously near to “hifalutin,”—a fault 
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from which it is saved, however, by genuine learning, real intellec- 
tual vigor, and evident sincerity. It may be said, perhaps, that if 
John Richard Green had been an extreme philosophical imperialist, 
he might have written like this. 

From a work couched in a style that is at once highly poetic and 
a trifle‘pedantic, it is a little difficult to deduce definite general prin- 
ciples. Professor Cramb’s view of history appears to be in a high de- 
gree romantic; it is one more exaltation of “the flux.” Empires, it 
would seem, are forces of nature, and as such are very great and 
worshipful things. Tracing the characteristics of ancient and me- 
dieval empires, the author finds the British Empire greater and more 
ideal than any one of the past: “In Britain a mode of imperialism 
which may be described as democratic displays itseli—a mode which 
in human history is rarely encountered, and never save at crises and 
fraught with consequences memorable to all time.”’ The mission of 
imperial Britain is “‘to bring to the peoples of the earth beneath her 
sway the larger freedom and the higher justice; the world has known 
none fairer, none more exalted, since that for which Godfrey and 
Richard fought, for which Barbarossa and St. Louis died.” 

Empires and nations being such as they are, the laws of their 
being are somewhat, though perhaps not wholly, different from those 
governing individual conduct. ‘‘The orbit described by the life of 
the State is of a wider and mightier sweep than the orbit of the separate 
life.” The author suggests that ‘“‘the laws which regulate the actions 
or the sufferings of States, as such, have too peremptorily been assumed 
to be by nature, and the ground plan of the universe identical with the 
laws of individual life, its actions, or its sufferings, and that it is some- 
thing of a petitio principii, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
judge the one by standards applicable only to the other.” In the 
sentences just quoted the word sufferings, be it observed, is used with 
intention. It is thus used by the author in preparation for the enuncia- 
tion of his ‘Law of Tragedy as Applied to History.”’ And it is in the 
upholding of this law that Professor Cramb really takes his definite 
plunge into romanticism. The laws governing the morality of empires, 
he tells us in effect, are to be looked for not within the realm of our 
ordinary ethical instincts, but rather in the domain of art; in art, and 
in history read with artistic insight, we may find adumbrations, faint 
but sufficient, of the guiding principles that we are seeking. In the 
lives of nations, as in the lives of men, there is occasionally revealed 
an influence analogous to that ascribed to tragedy—a purification of 
the soul through compassion and terror. In its hour of agony, a na- 
tion, like a man, may achieve a more intense self-consciousness, a 
deeper spiritual insight. This newer consciousness, this deeper in- 
sight, become henceforth its law. The more exalted ideal which the 
nation has conceived in the depths of suffering, it now pursues “un- 
alterably, unswervingly, as if swept on by a law of Nature.” The 
destiny of the nation thus acquires a sort of spiritual warrant, in view 
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of which it were pusillanimous to complain of the noble sufferings— 
petty to cavil at the apparent infractions of a minor moral code— 
which the fulfilment of this destiny may entail. In the last resort it 
is the element of tragedy, with its spiritually purifying effect and its 
heart-shaking grandeur, which supplies the meaning and justification 
of the whole human struggle. The view of things roughly sketched 
above, the author presses home with real eloquence and with some- 
thing of the strange gift which romantic thinkers often possess of 
rousing in us emotions that seem deeper and broader than the or- 
dinary, of appealing to the instinct in human nature for the morally 
grandiose. 

After this it is not surprising to find in subsequent chapters an 
eloquent glorification of war and a fervent defense of militarism, 
including compulsory service, as not out of harmony with the ideals 
or the essential qualities of the English people. That there are trench- 
ant half-truths and real insights in Professor Cramb’s work no one 
who has honestly admitted to himself the profound appeal of the 
kind of thinking in which the author indulges will be inclined to deny. 
But somehow the hour seems peculiarly inauspicious for such im- 
passioned system-building as is represented by Origins and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain. The world is now face to face with ‘‘the real 
thing,”’ and will draw such conclusions as it must; it is waiting, in a 
spirit not exactly equivalent to joy, to see what those conclusions will 
be. To the critical reader who is sobered rather than impassioned by 
the tragic terror of the time it may seem, perhaps, that Professor Cramb 
is as idealistically ferocious as Nietzsche, rather less reasonable, on 
the whole, than Treitschke. Such a reader will be inclined to feel a 
trifle chilled by a treatise that seems to hold up as the highest ideal 
the extension of—may one say English Kultur?—to the ends of the 
earth. 





THe Lire or NrietzscHe. By Frau Forrster-NIetTzscue, trans- 
lated by Paunt V. Conn. Volume II. New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 1915. 


Whatever may be the ultimate verdict upon Nietzsche’s philosophy 
as a whole, few who are capable of forming an opinion upon the 
subject would nowadays deny him the distinction that is due to an 
acute and tremendously earnest thinker. Through an almost uncanny 
psychological insight and through a ruthless sincerity—a sincerity 
sometimes as trying to the soul as is martyrdom to the body—he 
gained the power to make the world stop and think, to make it consider, 
at least, a revision of its most cherished values. His influence, like 
that of Tolstoi, with whom in most respects he stands in so sharp a 
contrast, is due in no small part to his whole-souled devotion to what 
he conceived as the cause of truth—a devotion that gives to his 
character something of a sairt-like aura. For, agreeing with him 
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or not, most of us know very well that we lack the capacity and the 
courage for the kind of soul-struggle he endured. Judged by the 
standards of ordinary, contented human superficiality, thinkers such 
as he seem as heroic as True Thomas, who “won his spurs in the 
Middle World a thousand fathoms beneath the mold,” where ordinary 
human weapons and ordinary human courage would not suffice. 
Because of the element of keen, painful sincerity in his writing, if 
for no other reason, it seems that the influence and teachings of 
Nietzsche may in the long run make for intellectual health. 
Happily, too, the superficially contemptuous view of Nietzsche 
as aman is passing. It is no longer possible to read into his character 
a brutality and arrogance deduced from the effect upon tender- 
minded readers of his extremer doctrines. We know now that the 
conceiver of the Superman was himself among the gentlest of man- 
kind, sensitive, kindly, joy-loving. Nor is it any longer reasonable 
to look upon his pessimism as purely pathological; rather it has 
become increasingly necessary to regard Nietzsche’s doctrine as the 
product of exceptional intellect rather than of abnormal temperament. 
For the fullest and most authentic portrayal of the man as he was 
mentally and temperamentally, one turns, of course, to the Life written 
by his sister, Frau Foérster-Nietzsche. It is a book that one reads 
with alternate pleasure and irritation. Now and then—often, indeed— 
Frau Foérster-Nietzsche tells us exactly what we want to know about 
the great man who was her brother, but her story of the later and more 
significant part of Nietzsche’s career—the story told in Volume II of 
the Life—is so involved in intrigues and suspicions of intrigues, so 
beclouded with an atmosphere of contentiousness, that the reader feels 
not only that he is being kept from a knowledge of Nietzsche, but 
that he is absorbing ideas positively hostile to a true understanding 
of the man. The quarrel with Wagner, indeed, is a matter of some 
human significance. For this there were big, fundamental reasons 
—reasons such as those which resulted in the quarrel between Tolstoi 
and Turgenieff; though from Count Ilya Tolstoi’s account of the 
latter affair one receives somehow an impression of greater dignity 
than one does from Frau Férster-Nietzsche’s discussion of the former. 
But the rest is all petty; it is a story of jealousies, of whisperings be- 
hind the back, of indiscreet letters, of misunderstandings. What may 
have been the true motives of such persons as the Overbecks, Dr. Rée, 
Fraulein Lou Salomé, and the rest, just what moral and intellectual 
value should be assigned to each of these persons when compared with 
Nietzsche—one despairs of knowing, and one does not greatly care to 
know: for if anything is certain it is that Nietzsche himself never 
knew. No doubt the facts, rather than the biographer, are to blame for 
this result, but the result is none the less unpleasant. What it all 
amounts to is that Nietzsche, as his ideas developed and his writings 
became more radical, lost, one by one, most of his friends and ad- 
mirers; and this solitude of his is in itself dignified and pathetic. 
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Of the man’s mode of thought we learn no more, perhaps, than we 
may learn directly from the perusal of his works. For the interpreta- 
tion of ideas and of their connotations, Frau Férster-Nietzsche seems 
to have no very special gift. In one or two cases, indeed—as in her 
attempt to define exactly the relation of Nietzsche’s conception of the 
Superman to the theory of evolution—the impression she leaves upon 
the reader’s mind is a little blurred. But she does give us numerous 
clear and lifelike impressions of her brother as a man. 

In these the quality that stands out most strongly is a kind of 
exalted devotion to philosophy—a devotion that eventually made the 
man almost a hermit. What he suffered in the consistent development 
of his ideas is made sufficiently manifest, yet it is made equally clear 
that there was in his life far less of gloom and weariness than the 
current conception of him as an extreme and temperamental pessimist 
might lead one to expect. Nietzsche, it is true, was sometimes a prey 
to depression—a fact not to be wondered at in view of his chronic 
ill-health and his frequent bitter disappointments. But in spite of 
these unfavorable conditions he seems to have had at nearly all times 
in his life an unusual capacity for heartfelt happiness. ‘I have just 
got up after a very severe attack,’’ he wrote from Genoa, in November, 
1880; ‘“‘hardly has the pain been shaken off two days, but my foolish 
brain is once more in pursuit of incredible objects. I do not think that 
any attic-dweller has seen more lovely and desirable things lit up by 
the dawn of the day.” Speaking of his life as a whole, his sister 
writes: ‘‘A few more favorable circumstances—above all, a little 
circle of intelligent disciples to take up his new doctrines and assist 
him in his tremendous labors—were all that was needed to make him 
the happiest man that ever lived. And perhaps, in spite of all, he 
was the happiest”—a judgment that cannot well be questioned merely 
on the basis of impressions derived from the tone of his works. 

In the Life, too, we learn to know a little of the warmer, social 
side of Nietzsche’s character. It is pleasant to read of how casual 
acquaintances contended for the privilege of sitting beside him at 
meals in order to enjoy the cheering stimulus of his conversation. 
It is pleasant, too, to read of his liking for pious women—a liking that 
was always heartily returned—and of his chivalry toward the un- 
fortunate. ‘‘Stories are still told,” writes his sister, “‘of his politeness 
toward women to whom no one else showed any kindness. His tender- 
ness toward invalid women can best be seen from the evidence of 
those concerned. That pious, distinguished, invalid Englishwoman 
whom my brother met in Sils-Maria gave me a touching account of the 
delicate attentions he paid her, and of how he always prevented the 
conversation from turning upon his philosophy. In the end he 
implored her almost with tears not to read his books.” 

It has been more or less usual to hint that the insanity which 
darkened the last years of Nietzsche’s life was but the logical outcome 
of his mental development, and even to cite passages from letters 
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written after this misfortune befell him, as if they were in some way in- 
dicative of his normal nature. The Life makes it plain that Nietzsche’s 
lifelong ill-health was due to a cause no more psychical than excessive 
eye-strain, resulting in violent headaches, nausea, and nervous ex- 
haustion. Since it was not known during his lifetime that eye-strain 
might produce these effects, his ailment was wrongly diagnosed and 
went unrelieved. The final catastrophe, for which excessive mental 
work no doubt prepared the way, was immediately caused, it appears, 
by an overdose of some unidentified narcotic taken to overcome 
insomnia. This caused partial paralysis and the mental affection 
from which Nietzsche never fully recovered. 

Nietzsche has suffered, perhaps, more than most other philoso- 
phers from a kind of odiwm theologicum. The reading of the Life 
tends to dispel prejudice. The man is great enough in intellect and 
character to gain rather than to lose in our estimation as the result of 
our closer knowledge of him. 


On THE Cosmic Re.ations. By Henry Horr. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 


Whether or not the reader of Mr. Holt’s two-volume treatise, 
on the mystery of the soul’s relation to the universe, will find his 
patience amply rewarded will depend very largely upon the extent 
to which he has already satisfied his curiosity about the strange 
phenomena brought to light by psychic research. If one hasn’t a vir- 


gin curiosity, then one must have an unusually robust and catholic 
scientific interest—as the testimony of most psychic investigators 
tends to show. 

Now this is unfortunate, for the first part of Mr. Holt’s work is 
decidedly interesting in point of view and invigorating in spirit. 
“Of course,” writes the author in his preface, “no one could sanely 
undertake an exhaustive treatment of the subject indicated by the 
title of this book.” Very true! But this is no obstacle to our interest. 
On the contrary, our curiosity is whetted by the admission. More- 
over, we sympathize heartily with the gallantry of such an attack 
as Mr. Holt’s upon the so-called Unknowable. We are even ready 
to concur without argument in the author’s outright adoption of the 
“Mind-Stuff” theory—the assumption that in each particle of the 
primordial star-dust there existed a germ of consciousness. This as- 
sumption, doubtless, is no more objectionable than any other that 
we might make, and, as William James pointed out, it is required 
by evolutionary psychology. Mr. Holt’s vigor of thought, the rea- 
sonable optimism which pervades his writing, his style—familiar, 
‘witty, logical, and frank—attract and stimulate us. 

What the author shows us in the introductory part of his 
treatise is, in effect, that we are justified in speculating about the 
Unknowable; that, indeed, speculations about what transcends our 
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present knowledge have more than one kind of value. To begin 
with, the feeling that we are definitely limited as to our beliefs and 
our conjectures is to many minds almost as deadening as is a positive 
assertion of old-fashioned materialism. As Mr. Holt remarks: ‘ With- 
out a large consciousness of the universe beyond our knowledge, few 
men, if any, have done great things. The consciousness may have 
been mingled with dark and cruel superstitions, but it has been effec- 
tive in spite of them. Even poor Napoleon had it, and if his age had 
not been enough like ours to afford him but a niggard supply, he might 
not have been the pitiable failure he was.” Moreover, there is proof 
enough, or sufficient suggestion of proof in the way of analogy, to 
make one feel not only that an unknown universe is all about us, 
crowding in upon us and perhaps affecting us in ways of which we 
are not aware, but that an increased knowledge of it may lie not so 
very far ahead of us in the course of evolution. So far forth, Mr. 
Holt’s reasoning strikes the normally tender-minded reader as whole- 
some and cheering. It runs parallel with certain profound instincts, 
and it does not run counter to scientific knowledge. 

But in the second part of the treatise a change gradually comes 
over the spirit of one’s dream. This second part, which is by far 
the larger, is devoted to a systematic exposition of the sifted evidence 
for psychic phenomena obtained by earnest and competent research- 
ers. At first one succeeds in preserving a mood of cheerfulness. Mr. 
Holt’s own youthful observation of a case of telekinesis (if that is the 
right word for making a music-stand tip by merely applying one’s 
fingers to the upper surface) is interesting and convincing. D. D 
Home, the earliest of the classical line of mediums, is a picturesque 
and somewhat entertaining person to read about. There is a good 
deal of human interest in the author’s account of Stainton Moses. 
Nevertheless, the feeling grows upon the reader that, whatever may 
be the possibilities suggested by all this evidence of strange human 
powers, the evidence itself is just the reverse of cheerful and whole- 
some in its effect. Curiosity is soon satisfied, and its place is taken 
by a sense of monotony, of futility, or even of repugnance. Perhaps 
it is that the phenomena described have too close an affinity with those 
of the madhouse; at any rate, it is difficult to connect them with 
one’s higher hopes. Mr. Holt sifts the facts patiently; he makes 
them as humanly interesting and as little depressing as their nature 
permits. Of course the difficulty of drawing anything like certain 
conclusions from a mass of data so conflicting, so liable to errors 
of observation or of interpretation, is admittedly enormous. Mr. 
Holt argues for the “evidential” nature of certain manifestations as 
plausibly and sensibly at least as has any other. 

On the whole, the most interesting parts of the work are the 
author’s personal testimonies and speculations, as witness the fol- 
lowing passage on the ever-fascinating subject of dreams: ‘Even 
although on nights when I have those [elaborate] dreams my sleep 
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is somewhat interrupted, and I need a great deal, I find myself, after 
not over five or six hours of it in the aggregate, without the slightest 
indication, even in response to a rough physiological test, of having 
used up any brain tissue in constructing the dream, but feeling rather 
as if I had been supplied with more than I took to bed: I usually get 
up bright and cheerful, without the slightest sense of fatigue, after 
nights in which I experience architecture and bric-d-brac that in 
quantity and quality represent in one night dozens of lifetimes of 
work for great artists, and I am no artist at all. Plainly, I don’t do | 
that work. Who does?”—with much more that is similarly thought- 
provoking, if not wholly convincing. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEN. 
By Epwin Grant Conkiin. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1915. 


The lectures which compose Professor Conklin’s book were given 
at Northwestern University in February, 1914, on the Norman W. 
Harris Foundation. To any one who does not shrink from a moderate 
amount of technicality the book will prove most illuminating; to 
such a reader, Professor Conklin’s treatment of his subject will have 
the merit of being sufficiently technical to be really clear. 

The first chapter of the treatise consists of a lucid and adequately 
thorough description of the phenomena of development, including 
the development of the body and that of the mind. In dealing with 
the theoretic difficulties of the latter topic, Professor Conklin shows a 
philosophic insight unclouded by preoccupation with scientific details. 
“The statement that mind develops from the germ,” he writes, ‘“‘is not 
an affirmation of materialism, for while it identifies the origin of the 
entire individual, mind and body, with the development of the germ, 
it does not assert that ‘matter’ is the cause of ‘mind’ either in the 
germ or in the adult. It must not be forgotten that germ-cells are 
living things, and that we go no further in associating the beginnings 
of mind with the beginnings of body in the germ than we do in asso- 
ciating mind and body in the adult.” Here and elsewhere it is Pro- 
fessor Conklin’s ability to take the broader view of his subject, without 
awkwardness or indefiniteness, which keeps the reader in the attitude 
of satisfied attention. 

The cellular basis of heredity forms the subject of a chapter in 
which processes are described with necessary detail. Through the 
complexities of the phenomena of inheritance the author, in his third 
chapter, pilots his readers with remarkable skill, explaining the methods 
of Galton and of Mendel, and discussing the modern modifications and 
extensions of Mendelian principles. In the next division of his work, 
Professor Conklin treats fully of the influence of environment, making 
especially clear the precise scientific reasons for disbelieving in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics and the distinction between 
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these and the so-called ‘‘induction” effects, which may be carried 
over to the generation succeeding the one first affected without, how- 
ever, becoming hereditary. 

In the discussion of eugenics, to which the fifth chapter of his book 
is devoted, Professor Conklin shows himself eminently sane. While 
emphasizing the tremendous value of good inheritance as compared 
with any other factor of development, he points out with convincing 
effect the folly of the wholesale measures of sterilization advo- 
cated by some crusaders in the cause of eugenics, and the un- 
wisdom of trying to lay down rules for human mating. “After all,” 
he remarks, in the course of a discussion in which he fully recognizes 
the value of such methods as are really feasible, “in the choosing of 
mates a combination of instinct and intelligence is probably the 
safest guide. Our instincts, built up through long ages, are generally 
adaptive and useful, and if they be guided by reason the result is apt 
to be better than if either instinct or reason act alone.” 

Especially enlightening is Professor Conklin’s discussion of genetics 
and ethics in the concluding chapter of his work. His pronouncement 
upon the question of determinism and responsibility expresses with 
decisive clearness the normal attitude of the modern scientist and 
scientific philosopher. ‘‘Man,” writes Professor Conklin, “has been 
regarded as a ‘free agent’ or a mere ‘automaton,’ absolutely free or 
absolutely bound, wholly indeterminate or wholly predetermined. 
But these extreme views are unreal, unscientific, and unjustifiable, 
for they contradict the facts of experience. We have the assurance 
of experience that we are not absolutely free nor absolutely bound, 
but that we are partly free and partly bound; the alternatives are not 
merely freedom or determinism, but rather freedom and determinism.” 

For those who desire real knowledge of the important subjects of 
heredity and environment, Professor Conklin’s book is emphatically 
the one to read. In hardly another treatise can be found so clear, 
shapely, and relatively simple an outline of the essential scientific facts, 
or so sound and inclusive a view of what the facts humanly signify. 


Tue Sones or Kasir. Translated by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. 


From one point of view the poet Kabir, of whose verses Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has made the first popular English translation, is a 
personality worthy of respectful interest. He was of the type of true 
teachers, fearless, and in his way clear-sighted, seeing beyond creeds 
and forms; his was the sort of spirit to which men turn in search of 
freedom for the soul and reconcilement with life. Like other men of 
this type at its best, there was in him a large element of sweet reason- 
ableness and sanity. Born in or near Benares, of Mohammedan par- 
ents, probably about the year 1440, he became in early life a disciple 
of the celebrated Hindu ascetic Ramananda. Ramananda’s own 
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teachings expressed a reaction against formalism and against the 
intense intellectualism, the exaggerated monism, of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Kabir, however, went further than his master in his 
conception of pure religion evolving, indeed, a form of mysticism 
simpler, more absolute, and at the same time more human, than 
had existed in India before. Not only did he hate all outward 
observances and religious exclusiveness, but he totally rejected 
the principle of asceticism, even making fun of the hermit-like Yogis 
with their matted beards. Kabir lived a simple, industrious life—he 
was & Weaver—saw inward visions, and wrote glowing songs. 

It is the purity of his mysticism that gives him significance, and 
it is just this that makes him difficult to comprehend. He believed that 
in flashes of intuition he had reconciled the hostile conceptions of 
God as an unknowable abstraction and as a personal friend; he had 
seen the unity that lies inconceivably remote from all conceivable 
unities and found it not remote, but mysteriously near. It goes with- 
out saying that in his verse he can give no scientific clearness to his 
vision. 

The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the creature: they are ever 
distinct, yet ever united. 
He Himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ. 


Such is the burden of the song. It is only now and then that Kabir 
chances upon images that are strongly suggestive to Western readers 
or that bring the thrill of an almost successful mystic revelation. The 
following stanza puts poetically a doctrine that has a perennial 
fascination: 


The river and its waves are one surf: where is the difference between the 


river and its waves? 

When the wave rises, it is the water; and when it falls it is the same water 
again. Tell me, Sir, where is the distinction 

Because it has been named as wave, shall it no longer be considered as water?” 


And a later passage expresses in characteristic form the haunting feel- 
ing that the unseizable secret principle of life is in us and all around us: 
I laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty: 

You do not see that the real is in your home, and you wander from forest 


to forest listlessly. 
Here is the truth. Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura; if you do not 


find your soul, the world is unreal to you. 

So thorough a mystic requires thorough mystics for readers. In 
the case of the majority, it is to be feared that when literary appre- 
ciation has done its best, much of Kabir’s verse will remain monotonous, 
repetitious, more strange than striking. 





BRITAIN AND AMERICA 





THE ENGLISH PRESS ON “A LETTER TO THE TIMES” 
(From the London Outlook) 


In the current issue of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, the editor, Colone! 
George Harvey, publishes an open letter he has addressed to the London 
Times, wherein he directs attention to the danger of mutual misunderstandings 
between the two countries disturbing the sympathy which the bulk of American 
opinion has extended to the cause of Great Britain and her Allies. The text 
for this admonition is found in certain criticisms which The Spectator and 
The Outlook passed upon the attitude of the United States toward our exer- 
cise of sea-power. We shall deal only with the strictures that concern our- 
selves. Exception is especially taken to a passage in which we said that 
“the United States seek to outrage neutrality while remaining neutral by 
purchasing German ships in which to convey products to Germany.” When 
these lines were written they did no injustice to the intention of the Ship 
Purchase Bill, which was then being brought before Congress. Germany’s 
mercantile marine having been driven off the seas, the purpose of that measure 
was to buy such of the enemy’s ships as were interned in American ports 
and to employ them in carrying cargoes under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. The obvious inference was that these vessels would “convey 
products to Germany” unless the vigilance of our patrols prevented them. 
We therefore stated the truth nakedly, as the occasion required. The with- 
drawal of the Bill is sufficient justification. What is not so clear is why 
this remark should have been accepted as representing a lack of understand- 
ing, on the part of the British, of the purity of Transatlantic motives. We 
have never had any hostile feeling towards the United States. On the con- 
trary, shortly before making the above protest we had been advocating a 
definite alliance between the two great divisions of the English-speaking 
world. At the same time, we are not amongst those who are ready to make 
door-mats of themselves when there is any question of ruffling American 
susceptibilities. In this instance we claimed no more than Colonel Harvey 
admits our right to do when he says: ‘We [America] wish to sell our cotton 
even to Germans and Austrians, though Britain can easily prevent our doing 
so and without evoking protest from us if she should consider such ction 
necessary or desirable.” 

This acquiescence in the policy of our Admiralty was not conspicuous 
in the American Note; but we will let that pass. What may be pointed out 
is that no question of permitting cotton supplies to enter Germany was in- 
volved at the time. Cotton was neither absolute nor conditional contra- 
band. Indeed, so immune was cotton from interference that it was utilized as 
a cover, by means of false manifests, for conveying war material to the enemy. 
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Here is the statement of President Wilson himself on the subject: “Great 
embarrassment has been caused to the Government because some shippers 
had concealed contraband in cargoes of non-contraband articles—for ex- 
ample, under cotton. So long as there were instances of that kind suspicion 
would be cast on every shipment, and all cargoes would be liable to search.” 
If this is the considered view of the American President, supported in other 
words by Colonel Harvey, we fail to see how we can be accused of unfriendly 
criticism for stating the same thing with equal frankness. It matters little 
whether traders acted on their own initiative or with the knowledge of their 
Government. The war was being prolonged by this assistance to the enemy, 
and it was the duty of the British Navy, as the predominant sea-power, to 
prevent the practice. The duty was not only to ourselves, but to each of our 
Allies—France, Russia, Belgium, and Serbia. 

This last consideration brings us to a point which cannot be overlabored. 
All the American protests have been lodged at the British Foreign Office. 
The full responsibility has been laid on our shoulders and our Government 
called to account as though the war afloat was detached from all operations 
in other areas of hostility—as though, in fact, the naval struggle was our 
own concern and had nothing to do with our Allies. The capture of the Dacia 
was therefore a timely reminder that the assertion of sea-power was not our 
exclusive prerogative. This is of course the opposite of the truth. It may 
indeed be claimed that every ton of copper which finds its way to a German 
arsenal more directly affects our Allies than it does ourselves. We are en- 
gaged only to a minor extent in the vast land campaigns. The fate of our 
homes, of our mothers, wives, and children, is not directly imperiled by a 
reverse in France or Poland. If it were certain that the contraband copper 
would be converted into naval shells or torpedoes, then the accusation that 
we were studying our own interests at the expense of American war-profits 
would wear a rather more plausible guise. But by far the greater proba- 
bility is that the copper would be expended on one of the long lines held by 
the Allies, and hence any complacency in regard to American contraband 
would be an act of disloyalty to France, Russia, or Belgium which would be 
paid for in human lives and in prolonging the suffering and anguish from which 
a belt of sea has saved our civilian population. We do Americans the jus- 
tice to believe that they are as anxious to curtail the war as is any one of the 
belligerents. There is Colonel Harvey’s assurance that “we [Americans] 
are for the England which has been gradually freeing the world, while Ger- 
many has been planning to enslave it.”” Very well, then. Colonel Harvey 
has taken exception to certain articles in which we set forth these aspects 
of the war. We shall conclude this defense by repeating a portion of one 
of the articles indicted. The war can be ended in two ways: by the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of vigorous lives, or by an economic pressure which 
will deny the enemy sufficient of the essential sinews of war. To help to 
bring about the more merciful consummation is Great Britain’s present 
object. And we hold that it is the duty of the United States as a civilizing 
Power to assist us, even if the obligation entails material losses and bars 
the way to great profits. We are sacrificing everything in the cause of inter- 
national peace and the right of small nations to work out their own destinies. 
Is it too much to ask the other great representative of the English-speaking 
race to share that burden to the extent of submitting to commercial restric- 
tions, the principle of which is not contested? 
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A FIGHT TO THE FINISH 
(From the Investor’s Review, London) 


We have read with no small interest in Wednesday’s Times an open letter 
to itself published in Taz Norta American Review from the pen of that 
well-known magazine’s editor, Colonel George Harvey. It is directed to 
the question of the attitude in the United States towards the United King- 
dom in this war. Colonel Harvey has been moved to speak his mind chiefly 
by the attitude taken up towards his country by papers like The Spectator 
and The Outlook. He complains that The Spectator, which “for some twenty 
years past has been amongst the most considerate and appreciative of the 
United States” amongst British newspapers, has now suddenly become “apr 
prehensive and truculent.” It is from a much older date than twenty years 
that The Spectator became first known as the friend of the North American 
Union, for it made its second great reputation, and its fortune, under Towns- 
end and Hutton, by a persistent and manly advocacy of the Northern States 
in the War of Secession. It is quite true, though, that it has of late years 
fallen into a narrow meanness of view that often causes its old friends to re- 
gret the past; and just because it has done this it no longer possesses that 
authority with the British public which Colonel Harvey appears to think 
it still enjoys. With us its words mostly pass by unheeded, because the views 
held are, though obviously sincere, narrow and surcharged with prejudice, 
and the best thing we can say about its recent attitude is that it has been suc- 
cessful in calling forth such a rejoinder as that of Colonel Harvey. ‘ Neutral?” 
he exclaims. ‘Yes, in the name of the nation, but not in our heart of hearts. 
We are for the England which has been gradually freeing the world while 
Germany has been planning to enslave it. No one of the great colonies which 
owe her so much and are responding so nobly to her call is more true to the 
glorious aspirations for which she is now giving her life-blood than these 
United States.” We believe that to be the exact truth, and though it has 
often been our misfortune to differ from President Wilson, we have never for 
a moment believed that the great bulk of the people in the North American 
Republic were other than loyal adherents to the cause of liberty, or that 
he himself was in the least a traitor thereto. No doubt there are cross-cur- 
rents beating against him, trying to sway him, as we continually point out. 
The population of the Republic is not yet a homogeneous nation, and we 
have had ample evidence of the cleavages in the prolonged unscrupulous 
campaign of Teuton agents directed towards at least a befogging of the minds 
of the American electorate to an extent that might paralyze anything like 
definite action on the part of the Washington Government. 

But the Germans, at least, have not succeeded with their nefarious plots, 
and the American people are not going to forsake the nations upholding 
the cause of liberty at the bidding of a nation which, as Colonel Harvey 
says, has planned to make us all slaves. The ideal of the Teuton contrasts 
with that of England, France, aye, and of Russia, in a manner too vividly 
antagonistic to be acceptable to a great community living under the system 
of government defined in the well-worn phrase quoted by Colonel Harvey 
—‘Government of, for, and by the people,” a form for which the Americans 
began to fight at Lexington, for which, again to quote Colonel Harvey, 
“Franklin and Jefferson and Madison contended in their writings”; a 
Government that, with all its shortcomings, still holds high the banner of 
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freedom that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought 
for, that Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, and that every American 
statesman worthy of the title now lives for.” There is not the slightest dan- 
ger that a country living under such conditions and swayed by memories 
thus recalled can ever go over to the side of the bully and ravager. That 
there will be grumblings, that factions will try to mar the effectiveness of the 
Washington Government’s action, even as a neutral, is true enough, but it 
is not true that the American nation will sacrifice the principle vital to its 
existence “for the sake of selling its cotton,” or for any other base motive. 

Look how quietly the people have taken the latest step forced upon us, 
the declaration of a blockade of German commerce by sea. There has been 
no attempt whatever to challenge in a serious manner this action of our 
Government. And there will be none, of that we are persuaded, whatever 
Prussian agents may do and discreditable journalists stuff into newspapers 
in the hope of stirring up division. Every reverse that we encounter thrills 
through the United States in sympathy with us, every triumph recorded is 
a cause for joy there almost as much as here, and when such facts become 
known in America as the hunger and misery of the Belgians, or the brutal 
treatment of British prisoners in Germany, the first impulse in the States 
always is to set in motion the means of bringing relief. There is talk now 
of sending help to our ill-treated prisoners in Germany, and only the im- 
possibility of getting that help so arranged as to reach the people for whom 
it is meant can stop the movement. We thus have no fear as to the action 
of the United States except in the direction of trying humanely to persuade 
us to conclude an imperfect peace. It becomes more and more plain to ob- 
servers that no greater mistake—we had almost said crime—could be com- 
mitted against the nations now so freely giving their life-blood in the cause 
of liberty than that they should be persuaded to subscribe a give-and-take 
peace compact with the barbarian Teuton. His action leaves us no choice 
but to destroy, for ever, if possible, for centuries, at least, that misbegotten 
savage’s capacity to play raider and ravager when he chooses, and wherever 
on the earth he sees meet. Let our American sympathizers and friends 
understand this. The “ring” has been formed, the fight must be fought 
out, and we shall be angered by premature attempts to interfere. 


OUR DEBT TO ENGLAND 
(From the London Shipping World) 


Colonel Harvey, the editor of the well-known magazine THe Nort 
AmERIcAN Review, has addressed what is described as an “open letter” 
to The Times which deals with the Anglo-American situation. He very 
truly says that the subject is one of “great and perhaps really vital impor- 
tance to our respective countries,’ when, in his opinion, they are “gradually 
but surely drawing asunder.” The Colonel rests his case in support of that 
proposition mainly and largely upon some things that have appeared in our 
contemporary, The Spectator—which, after a considerate appreciation of the 
United States for a score of years, has ‘‘now suddenly both become apprehen- 
sive and truculent.” The Spectator, like other journals, has been known to 
change its mind occasionally; but, be that as it may, we are certainly quite 
sure that Colonel Harvey has written, as he himself conveys the assurance 
to us, with the very best intentions in the world. We regret being obliged 
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to stop there, for his letter to The Times does not impress us as wisely con- 
ceived nor likely to put a brake upon the alleged movement, which, as he 
thinks, is tending to draw Britain and America “asunder.” 

The absolute “correctness” of the action taken, the language spoken, 
the proposals submitted or forwarded to belligerents by the Washington 
Government is largely, inevitably, a matter of opinion. It is not, however, 
a matter of opinion with us, so far as the good intentions of the American 
Government are concerned. They have tried to be, to quote Colonel Harvey, 
“quite correct,” and we agree with the drift of his argument that Dernburg 
and those working for him have perhaps done more harm than good to their 
own side in their endeavor to embroil the relationship between the Allies, 
but especially between Britain and America. And then we come upon the 
following passage: ‘‘Probably England would not go out of her way to pre- 
vent the arising of a difficulty between the United States and Germany.” 
But is that the question, Colonel Harvey? Is it not rather the question 
whether one side has ‘“‘ played the game” while the other has resorted to dirty 
work and crooked ways? The editor of THe Norra American REVIEW 
challenges the statement that Irish-Americans joined with German-Americans 
in promoting the campaign of Count Bernstorff and Herr Dernburg; but 
well-informed people in this country have made no such charge against so- 
called Irish-Americans. And the proof to the contrary adduced by the 
editor of THz NortH AMERICAN Review is that the Ship Purchase Bill, 
now no longer among the living, ‘‘ was defeated through the exertions of Senator 
James A. O’Gorman, a Tammany Democrat and the foremost statesman 
of Irish extraction now in American public life.” But we here enter a caveat 
—that men were surely justified in opposing the Ship Purchase Bill because, 
in their opinion, it was unsound in economics, business principles, and prac- 
tice. No one dealt such destructive, sledge-hammer blows against that Bill 
as Senator Root, one of the greatest American statesmen of his time, described 
by Lord Bryce as “the greatest Secretary of State” of any time. And if 
we may say so without complaining, we would add that we cannot now re- 
call any well-considered, heartfelt endeavors on the part of Senator O’Gorman 
intended to strengthen the good relations between Britain and America. 

Colonel Harvey informs us—precisely why he so informs us we do not 
know, having regard to the declared object of his writing to The Times—that 
“‘we [Americans] do not consider that the United States as a political entity 
is in debt to England.” “Quite the contrary,” he adds. And there we leave 
his argument. Colonel Harvey has perfect right to say, if to his liking, that 
the great Republic is not indebted to the United Kingdom; but may we 
venture to suggest that here again the platform upon which he stands is some- 
what rickety, while his memory also may be challenged. Things have hap- 
pened since the privateers careered over the oceans, since the cotton famine 
cast its dread shadow over Lancashire. But lifelong friends of the American 
Union and Lincoln’s Proclamation have nothing more substantial and glorious 
to be proud of than the unconquering, unvarying, and unyielding position 
maintained by those cotton-workers from first to last. To be sure, they 
wanted cotton to keep them from starving; but Colonel Harvey is not aware, 
apparently, that during those trying years over the whole of that starving 
area the supporters of the pro-slavery movement failed entirely to get up a 
single meeting in support of the recognition of the Southern Confederacy to 
pass a single resolution in favor of a would-be nation having slavery as its 
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corner-stone. Certainly Mr. Beecher had rather a mixed reception in Liver- 
pool; not so in Exeter Hall. But we say to Colonel Harvey boldly and bluntly 
that it is not true to say that “practically all England” was on the side of the 
South. On the contrary, it is true that “practically all England” was on 
the side of the North—of the American Union. As John Bright said, 
“Nations in all ages have lived in cottages,” and this nation of ours was 
for freedom to the slave. 


FROM FRIENDLY SCOTLAND 
(From the Glasgow Herald) 


Colonel Harvey, the editor of Tae NortH AMERICAN REviEw, has issued 
in this country a letter which indicates that he is laboring under feelings of 
resentment against the opinions expressed by some English periodicals on 
the subject of American neutrality. We do not altogether regret the letter, 
which is moderate and sane, but we are inclined to regret the occasion of it. 
The author, however, who is an experienced journalist, might have consulted 
the volume of his own knowledge before writing it, and so realized that at 
times of international crisis and consequent excitement the rash word is the 
first to be uttered by some so-called interpreters of public opinion, while public 
opinion itself is being slowly matured to perhaps very different conclusions. 
He might further have recollected that two or three newspaper extracts do 
not constitute a national indictment. The complaints which are criticized 
seem to be in substance that America has not helped us in the struggle to the 
full extent of her powers, either because of the dreaded German vote or because 
of the terrorism exercised by the great commercial interests. If we may be 
bold enough to venture on summarizing public opinion, we should say that, 
while there has been surprise at the extent to which official leniency has gone 
in permitting the pro-German propaganda on American soil, some annoyance 
at the Administration’s pliability when the interests seemed to be bent on 
making mischief, and, above all, a sense of disappointment that the United 
States did not protest valiantly against Germany’s violations of The Hague 
Conventions, the British people have not failed to distinguish between the 
actions of President Wilson and his Government and the attitude of the vast 
majority of the American people. Even in making this distinction we do 
not think it has been left out of sight that President Wilson, as the head of a 
State which is only nominally a racial unit, has had an embarrassing position 
to sustain. But the sympathy of the nation is the determining factor. Gov- 
ernments go and Governments come. A ballot has made them as a ballot 
will make. The nation, however diverse its elements may be, is a more 
permanent quantity, and it has always been a source of satisfaction to us 
that the goodwill of those on whom Presidents and Administrations depend 
furnished the background to those diplomatic exchanges which the vicissitudes 
of the struggle have compelled. It has been an excellent asset to the Allies 
to know that not only did their cause command the approval of the greater 
part of some eighty millions of people, but that the atmosphere of friendliness 
would not be easily dissipated when causes of discussion and possibly of friction 
came under review. Some Hotspurs of the press demanded more. But they 
do not represent any considerable body of their countrymen, and should not 
be allowed to disturb the amicable relations which, in spite of German-Irish- 
American agitators and the difficult problems raised by the treatment of 
neutral commerce, continue to subsist between the Republic and this country. 
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FROM AN ENGLISH READER 


S1r,—I have read your open letter in The Times. I do not think you need 
trouble yourself about the opinion of The Spectator and The Outlook, even 
though you value them at the importance they give themselves. They ap- 
peal to a small circle, but not to the nation at large. I believe the vast ma- 
jority of us on this side think that you are quite justified in making anything 
you can out of the war, and that if we object to goods you ship to the enemy 
it is our business to stop them, and not yours. Many of us believe that our 
Government by their inaction on several points has done us more harm than 
anything you have done. For instance, in their muddling the question of 
contraband and exports allowed or disallowed from this country to neutrals; 
buying sugar and not buying wheat; and treatment of the aliens in this 
country and the prisoners; their stupid inaction and their blundering action 
in the matter of the strike on the Clyde; placing prisoners on ships that 
were necessary for the commerce of the country, and unnecessary delay in 
dealing with prizes of war; their delay of seven months in commandeering 
works. The Government seem only now to realize that we are at war. 
Therefore it seems just to say that their action and inaction during the past 
seven months has done us more harm than anything you have done. 

But I beg to point out that the policy of yours which the man in the street 
does not like is that you raised no protest against the way Germany and 
Austria waged war, either as to their savage and brutal treatment of Belgium, 
Poland, Serbia, and north of France, or in sowing the seas with mines. I 
understand that your President raised no voice against the unspeakable 
horrors perpetrated in Belgium because he wished to have an unblemished 
record when he was called upon at the end of the war to arbitrate between 
the warring nations! Forgive me if I place a note of exclamation after this. 
Do you really for one moment suppose that the side which wins this fight 
is in the least likely to ask your President to dictate terms of peace? On 
the other hand, you protested that we were injuring your trade unneces- 
sarily—that is what your protest came to. Surely it is your own fault if 
it be said you do not mind what international treaties are violated, how many 
women, girls, and sisters, and nuns are raped; old people hanged, burnt to 
death, shot, clubbed, axed; prisoners and wounded tortured and killed— 
provided your trade is not interfered with. 

Unfortunately for you, statistics of your trade were issued at the same 
time. I analyzed the figures in a letter which was published in The Globe. 
It was interesting to me to note that Sir Edward Grey in his reply to you 
adopted an analysis on very much the same lines. In round millions of dol- 
lars, comparing the period under review in 1914, you imported half a million 
more than in 1913, as follows: British Empire, +614; other American States, 
+ 414; neutral countries, + 2—total, 13. Our Allies, —4; Germany, —814— 
total, 1214. Please observe that it was not to our advantage that our Allies’ 
exports to you fell off 4. This could not have been caused by anything 
we did. Your export trade was all loss: British Empire, —8; other American 
States, —614; neutrals, no change; our Allies, —1614; Germany, —48. Please 
again note that it was not to our advantage that your exports to ourselves, 
other American States, and our Allies fell off to the extent of 31. You can- 
not blame us for that. 

But, dealing only with neutral countries, you must admit the wholly un- 
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justifiable nature of your protest. While there was no loss on your export 
trade, you actually did an increased tiade of 2. It seems that your Govern- 
ment is as unhappy in dealing with the large questions raised by the war as 
ours is. But while both nations are placed in this unfortunate position there 
is no reason why the great masses of the two peoples should misunderstand 
each other. Nor should you or ourselves be influenced by newspapers of 
limited intelligence and circulation. It is your right to do business where 
and when you can, and it is our right, if we object, to stop it where and when 
we can. 

: H. ARMYTAGE. 

Lonpon. 


AMERICAN OPINION 
(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


Is there grave danger that the United States and Great Britain, nations 
between which there is an unusual bond of brotherhood, may drift apart? 

Is Colonel Harvey right when he says in his recent ‘Open Letter” to the 
London Times that the “drawing asunder” has already begun? If so, a grave 
duty is imposed upon the leaders of both peoples to stay so unfortunate a 
tendency. The Times thinks that Colonel Harvey is mistaken, and that 
the irritation which has been manifested since the breaking out of the war is 
superficial and will soon pass away. Other British papers, restrained, no doubt, 
by a desire not to add to the difficulties of the British Government, try to 
minimize or explain away the tendency of American diplomacy to make 
great issues out of small ones. The Spectator sees the possibilities of mis- 
chief as plainly as Colonel Harvey does, and, as a long-time friend of the 
United States, candidly admits its distress and chagrin. But, in general, 
comparatively little attention has been paid on either side of the Atlantic 
to this very serious matter. 

Perhaps the indifference on this side is due to ignorance. The policy of 
the present Administration in foreign affairs has been anything but frank. 
An air of mystery has pervaded the State Department. It has conducted 
its negotiations without taking the people into its confidence. One natural 
consequence is that it kas got out of touch with American opinion. There 
is no possible question as to the extent and the intensity of American sym- 
pathy with the Allies. It is not, of course, the duty of a neutral Government 
to give expression to this sympathy. On the other hand, such a Government 
need not maintain a coldly critical attitude which misrepresents the feelings 
of the people. Mr. Bryan’s letter to Senator Stone was an admirable defense 
of the impartial way in which the State Department has tried to perform 
its delicate task. If the Administration had never diverged from the policy 
there outlined it would have been well for our future relations with Great 
Britain. But the exaggerated complaints of the injury done by the inter- 
ference with American commerce with Germany, as well as the strange in- 
difference to more serious acts committed by Germans, have given the English 
people an impression that American sentiment is none too friendly to their 
cause. 

It is possible that the President himself has »egun to fear lest the attitude 
of his Administration is creating future problems greater than those it has 
yet had to meet. We need only go as far back as the Spanish War to realize . 
the value of English friendship. We need only recall Samoa and Manila 
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Bay to realize how little regard a victorious Germany would pay to the wishes 
or the rights of the United States. But unless there is a distinct change in 
American foreign policy this nation is likely to lose prestige, whatever the 
result of the war. 


ARE WE “WITH THE ALLIES’? 
(From the Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise.) 


In Tue Nort AMERICAN Review for March Colonel George Harvey,editor 
of that publication and political discoverer of Woodrow Wilson, assumes that 
the people of the United States are “with the Allies,” and he undertakes 
to tell why. His assumption is a violent one, but his reasons why American 
sympathies are with the Allies are astonishingly wide of the mark. 

Colonel Harvey says it is not because of ties of kinship as between nations, 
and he leaves his reader to believe that it is not because of the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium, although he condemns that “brutality in warfare.” 
He also leaves the reader to infer that we are not in sympathy with the Allies 
because we disagree with the Kaiser, although he declares that the first out- 
break against the Emperor here came in no small part from Americans of 
German birth and descent. 

“Why, then,” asks Colonel Harvey, addressing his rhetorical question to 
England, ‘are we with you and your Allies?” Then the editor of Taz NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW proceeds to answer his own question: 

“For no other reason in the world,” he insists, “except that you are con- 
tinuing the great battle for government of, for, and by the people which we 
began when at Lexington we fired the shot that was heard around the world— 
for the glorious cause that Franklin and Jefferson and Madison wrote for, 
that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought for, that 
Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, that every American statesman 
worthy of the title now lives for.” 

All of which is calculated to elicit an enthusiastic “Hear! Hear!’’ from 
the Little Father of the Russian people and from the grand dukes who sur- 
round him, and from the millions of poor mujiks who have been subject to 
their beneficent rule, and from the Tartar and Cossack hordes that are press- 
ing toward civilized Europe. 

They will be pleased to find themselves classed as battlers for the rights of 
the people. 

And it will help some with the little yellow men when they learn that they 
are the champions of human liberty. 

Remembering that President Wilson asked the American people to be 
neutral, it is not hard to understand why Woodrow Wilson once asked Colonel 
Harvey to quit boosting him for the Presidency. 

The Harvey assertion that we are “with the Allies” is partly true, but his 
assertion that kinship has nothing to do with it is not true. Those of us who 
are of British descent, of French, Russian, or Japanese descent, are ‘with the 
Allies” in sympathy, for readily understood reasons. Those of us who are of 
Teutonic or Turkish extraction are in sympathy with the Germans, Austrians, 
and Turks for similar reasons. 

This matter of blood kinship is the one great basis of sympathy for the 
belligerents in this war. It is purely sentimental and it is entirely unconnected 
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with theories of government. As for the common people, they are against 
both sides in this war, for they are the great sufferers by it. 

There is one other basis of sympathy for or against the belligerents. It 
is the question of commercial supremacy. There are those who believe 
that it would be worse for this country if the Allies should win, and there 
are those who believe we would lose most if the Teutons were to be the victors, 
and their sympathies are governed accordingly. 

This is the one practical basis of sympathy, for it is more and more becom- 
ing the settled conviction of the world that this war is a cold-blooded struggle 
for commercial supremacy. The far-seeing author of ‘“Pan-Americanism,” 
Prof. Roland G. Usher, declares that it makes no difference to us which wins. 
He intimates that we shall have to fight the winner. 

It is probable that a majority of the American people are, as Colonel Harvey 
says, ‘with the Allies,” but not for the reasons he gives. It is because a 
majority of the American people are blood relatives of the peoples of the 
countries in the Triple Entente, and partly because we fear German commer- 
cial domination more than English commercial domination, although our fear 
of German commercial domination of the world is offset by the dread that the 
Tartar and the Cossack will overrun western Europe and the world. 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH 
(From the Jacksonville Times Union) 


Colonel Harvey writes to Lord Northcliffe or THz NortH AMERICAN 
REVIEW says to the London Times that America and England begin to mis- 
understand each other. Perhaps it is needed that plain words be spoken 
and the issues frankly discussed, but what words can effect a disagreement 
which arises from the persistent refusal of one party to consider the position 
of the other? The spokesmen of the English objectors hold that we should 
permit invasions of our rights and tolerate wrongs done the neutral world 
because of Britain’s need; this constitutes a demand that we join in the war, 
and is, substantially, the demand made by Germany upon Belgium. To 
admit England’s right to violate the law to save herself is a confession that 
Germany could legally invade Belgium and to imply that England should not 
have declared war because of Germany’s need to invade France. This way 
chaos lies. 

As representative of all the neutral powers, the United States must demand 
a rigid enforcement of the law, and the case is made no stronger by the fact 
that the law in question is the one enforced and proclaimed by England in the 
past—the law which will prove more necessary to her interests than any 
other in the future. Having the largest sea-interest, since her existence de- 
pends on the freedom of the seas, how can any British authority support 
the claim that a belligerent may close the sea-roads to a neutral? Practically 
this would mean that when two powers conclude to fight they shall be allowed 
to force all others to take sides. Before this conclusion is reached America 
would lay an embargo on all commerce and isolate herself from Europe dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. All the Americas may be driven to take 
this position, but it is inconceivable that England should desire or compel 
such action. 

Are the United States and Great Britain drifting apart? Colonel Harvey 
and Lord Northcliffe say so when they propose to stop such a movement; 
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to us they seem to approach each other because of the war. Since we only 
ask that English rules be observed by England, why should England object 
unless she desire a misunderstanding? Such desire would be so foolish just 
now that it is inconceivable—wherefore we conclude that it does not exist. 
But if she desire that we fight with her or against her, she can compel us to 
let her alone. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S SEA POLICY 
(From the Milwaukee Sentinel) 


George Harvey, writing in THz Norra American Review, undertakes 
to explain what he considers the preponderance of American sentiment in 
favor of the Allies. 

In the last analysis, he runs it down to American popular dislike of the 
German idea that “Might makes right.” 

Whether that is or is not distinctively a German idea is certainly an argu- 
able question. 

But, that point aside, let us turn to the present sea doctrine and practice 
of Great Britain, as indicated in the Order in Council meant to destroy all 
sea-borne trade with Germany. 

It must be admitted that no such procedure is warranted in international 
law. What, then, is the warrant for it? What but the enormous preponder- 
ance of the Allies in sea-power ? 

To translate that into Editor Harvey’s terms, ‘Might makes right.” 


THE WAR A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Srr,—Do you ever turn your analytical machine on THE REVIEW’s con- 
tributors? They seem to have slipped something past the Editor when 
he was busy writing that able ‘‘ Letter to The Times”’ for the March number. 

A good deal of current American comment on the war has been marked 
by indiscriminate reprobation of the warring nations, as though they were 
so many fellow-criminals, all equally guilty. When to that is added a boast- 
ing of our own superior merits and virtues as evidenced by the fact that, while 
these European nations—England, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, and 
the other belligerents—are at war, we are at peace, it seems that a “diplo- 
matic protest,”’ at least, is in order. 

Reference is made to the article entitled “Americans Abroad” in the 
March number of Tue Nortu American Review. 

An incidental feature of the article may be passed over, viz., the guarded 
but still caustic reflection upon the patriotism and general worth of Americans 
discovered by the war taking their ease in foreign parts; they are, perhaps, 
fair game; they are not unaccustomed to the flings of the moralizer; any one 
who chooses to assume the critical and superior attitude toward them is, 
doubtless, free to do so. The protest is against the wider ranging of the 
same self-satisfied outlook—against the light passing of shallow judgment 
on European civilization, institutions, and religion, and the holding up by way 
of contrast of things American as models of perfection. 

To make clear the point of protest it is necessary to quote from the article: 


“Now of a sudden, the stability of Europe gives way as though built on a quick- 
sand,” while America stands “a world built on a rock.” . . . “Qualities in American 
life, . . . its lack of social classification, its mobility, its unripeness—are now seen 
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to be the signs of its strength and health.” . . . Americans abroad found the older 
civilization “crumbling about them, and the civilization they had abandoned be- 
cause of its incompleteness seemed the only kind of social order which was likely 
to survive.” . . . “It turns out that a strong government is no guarantee against 
the most terrible of social catastrophes; that neither Czar nor Kaiser nor King 
can check the epidemic of militarism; . . . and that meantime a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people . . . is, after all, the most trustworthy 
agent of national prosperity.” ... “Finally, among the lessons of this tragic time 
there is forced upon one’s attention the nature and function of religion”; . . 

on the one hand, there is the “colossal breakdown of institutional Christianity” 
—the Christianity of Europe; on the other hand, in the “religious traditions of 
American life,” we find the “signs of reality, vitality, and power.” “Religion in 
the United States .. . is life itself, interpreted and sustained by faith, hope, and 
love.” ... “In the precipitate home-coming of these tragic days, what a relief it 
is to recall that in America religion is not primarily an institution, but an ex- 
perience; not a form of government, but a way of life.” ... “‘When a supreme 
test of national character occurs like that which is now, like a great wind, sifting 
the chaff of civilization from the wheat, one is likely to rediscover the worth of 
a country where life is still fluid, and diplomacy still straightforward, and religion 


still personal.” 


According to the author, as appears by the quotation, the nations of 
Europe—at least the warring nations—are “‘the chaff of civilization”; their 
institutions and religion, in the “‘supreme test,” a pitiful and tragic failure. 
That is certainly the way it must read to an Englishman, or to a Belgian, 
German, or Russian with a knowledge of the English language. And it is 
plain that our country represents “the wheat’; we have the happiness to 
live in “a world built on a rock,” sustained by a religion “still personal,’ 
our diplomacy is “still straightforward,’ and we have had the wisdom to 
perfect “the only kind of social order likely to survive.” We alone, it would 
appear from the context, are weathering the “great wind” and appearing to 
advantage in the “supreme test”—nobly abiding in peace, interested and 
critical onlookers, in spite of all temptations to take to the woods or do some 
other unheroic thing. 

Is a day of wrath and humiliation preparing for a pharisaical America? 

Perhaps, however, that sort of thing ought not to be taken too seriously; 
even the masters of expression sometimes say regrettable things; and it is 
surely not typical. But it would be sad indeed if this article, in such high 
company as THE NortH AMERICAN REviEw provides, should pass as pre- 
senting, in any degree, the American spirit and thought of this time. 

Happily, the same March number of Tue Review itself furnishes, on an- 
other page, an apt corrective; but how many readers will take the trouble 
to apply it? 

It is a pleasure indeed, Mr. Editor, to quote from your “Letter to The 
Times,” already referred to! 


Why, then, are we for you and your Allies? For no other reason in the world 
except that you are continuing the great battle for government of, for, and by the 
people which we began when at Lexington we fired the shot that was heard around 
the world — for the glorious cause that Franklin and Jefferson and Madison 
wrote for, that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and Jackson fought for, 
that Lincoln died for, that McKinley suffered for, that every American statesman 
worthy of the title now lives for.”’ . . . “To our minds, then, the real issue is not, 
as your people seem to think, mere militarism; it is the hideous conception of 
which militarism is but one of many manifestations; it is despotism itself.” 
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The whole “Letter” is, to my mind, a notably true and clear-sighted ut- 
terance. 

The historical record—made up of writings, doings, and events pertinent 
to the origin and cross-purposes of the war—has been made familiar; it 
has been illuminated by the arguments of able advocates and the discussions 
of equally able impartial students of the subject. The record is singularly 
clear and conclusive; there is no escape from it. The character stamped 
on the war in its beginning, as revealed by the record—deepened by the War 
Lord’s ruthless immolation of Belgium—will not be lost sight of, however 
long the struggle may go on. 

The motives of England and her Allies may be mixed, but in the view that 
has so well approved itself to the impartial judgment of mankind no more 
righteous war was ever waged than that now being waged by the Allies; a 
war in which the peoples of all nations (as made so clear in your “ Letter’’) 
have a like vital interest—including the people of America and including the 
people of Germany. A good cause does hallow even war. The RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss of the war ought to be emphasized, instead of fixing the attention 
always and solely on the colossal wrong. Simply putting the emphasis in 
the right place is enough to show the untimeliness and futility of some appeals 
and proposed movements for peace. 

In contrast with a picture of “crumbling” institutions and winnowed 
“chaff of civilization,” there looms a deeply impressive manifestation of 
national character, courage, and power—the tremendous sacrifices and un- 
flinching spirit of the Allies, in their determined and valiant waging of this 
war against the mightiest and most ruthless military machine the world has 
ever seen. And, as for religion, John R. Mott, who knows whereof he speaks, 
says that Europe at war is right now the scene of the greatest religious re- 
vival in the history of the world. 

By the ruling force of circumstances and the logic of geographical posi- 
tion, it is our fortune to be merely interested onlookers—not participants 
in the great struggle. We may, perhaps, be pardoned for a certain feeling 
of relief that this is so—that the grievous burdens, stress, and sorrows of a 
belligerent in this war are not, as yet, laid upon us. But the part of onlooker 
in a supreme crisis is never a distinguished rdle. The fact that that is the 
position of the United States, while England and her Allies “are continuing 
the great battle for government of, for, and by the people,” suggests the virtue 
of humility—surely not a reason for pluming ourselves. And, as evidence 
of the strength of our institutions and the saving grace of our religion, it is 
to be hoped that it may be passed over as irrelevant, and not cited as ‘evidence 
for the other side.” 

RuTHERFORD H. Puatr. 


Co.LumBus, OHIO. 
AMERICA FULL GROWN 


Sir,—I wish to give you my personal thanks for your article in THz NortH 
AMERICAN REvIEw entitled “A Letter to The Times.’ I think it is the 
exact reflection of conservative American opinion, expressed in the most 
fortunate and diplomatic language. The two ideas that must be dispelled 
from English public opinion are that we are still an embryo nation—anybody’s 
“daughter.” We are young, it is true, but the world is young when one 
thinks of eternity. We have cut our eye teeth, and, so far as I am able to 
judge, no nation has cut its wisdom teeth. We are young, but further de- 
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veloped than Egypt with a recorded civilization of four thousand years. We 
are young, yet, with probably one-third the natural adaptabilities for wheat- 
growing that Russia has, we are the premier wheat-growers on the earth to-day. 
We are young in finance, but we produced a J. P. Morgan. We are the 
“melting-pot of the races,” but give the American climate and spirit two 
generations to work and it puts its imprint on the German, the English, the 
Russian, even on the Jew, who is probably the most complex human being on 
earth to-day. And we not only put our imprint on them in two generations, 
we make United States citizens of them—fighting citizens. That is as much as 
England can say of her East-Indian. We are nobody’s daughter, yet one of 
our greatest assets is that we are everybody’s daughter. 

As a discovered and exploited country, we owe something to all the older 
civilizations, but not to one more than another. Certainly a greater percentage 
of our voting population is of English or Irish extraction, but we fought 
England and Ireland in the beginning to gain what we have. That one thing 
should offset the discrepancy between the voters of English-Irish extraction 
and German extraction. We want to see the Allies win, as the champions of 
exactly the same cause we have fought and will fight for—the cause of hu- 
manity, the inviolability of contracts, whether of men or nations, the cause of 
law and order amongst nations and men. We have a dignified position to 
take as the spokesman of the sane on an earth gone crazy. We step with 
bigger shoes than our ‘‘ Mother” wore during the Civil War, or any other, and 
we can fill them right out to the end. This is our immediate, every-day duty: 
the protection of the rights of neutrals and the establishment of precedents 
for neutrals in future wars. 

And another great duty we may be called on to fulfil at the end of the war 
is an equitable cutting of the Allies’ pie. And in spite of the ideas of some 
of the greatest present-day writers as to our ignorance of foreign policies 
and international politics, we are adepts at cutting pies. In spite of our youth, 
we have probably cut more political pies than any other people or Government. 
We may not be educated as to the commercial treaties between Russia and 
Germany, we may not understand the German concession for the Bagdad 
Railway, or the English concession for the development of the oil-fields of 
Mesopotamia, but we shall probably be able to qualify as experts in the taking 
of testimony, and we shall probably bring unbiased minds to the question. 
We are criticized for going about our business, and attending to our inter- 
mediate elections, as usual, while everything east of the Atlantic is a maelstrom, 
but how could we ever be sane mediators otherwise? And let the critics of 
our ignorance of international policies please remember that the opinions 
of our Supreme Court—of this tribunal consisting of a handful of men, not 
very strong physically—is accepted as the law by one hundred million people. 
But this one hundred million people know that this handful of men are experts 
in the taking of testimony and the dealing out of right and justice, and I hope 
that if any of our people are ever called on to help arrange the peace terms of 
this greatest of all wars they may be only representative men chosen from our 
editors, politicians, financiers, college professors, and judges, and I feel sure 
they will conduct themselves creditably in spite of their ignorance of diplo- 
matic papers—white, green, or yellow—foreign policies, or European prejudices. 

What we lack in our dealings with foreign countries is diplomacy, finesse, 
savoir-faire—the qualities that your article to The Times is full of; and now is 
our time to develop all these things. We have sufficient age; all we lack is 
practice. 
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I have no idea as to the circulation and recognition your article will have 
in England, but I wish its publicity could be assured by the free distribution 
of a million copies in pamphlet form. It would be the best investment the 
American public ever made. It would add years to our age as a nation, much 
to our dignity, and help dispel the unfortunate impression made by some of 
our American tourists. 

As we grow older by Washington time the English grow older by Greenwich 
time, so we can never catch up. Anyway, what’s the disgrace of being young? 
We have lived fast. 

Please allow me also to congratulate you on your take-off on William 
Watson’s poem of some months past. It was the essence of wit, with an 
undercurrent of judgment. 

With best wishes as a subscriber of your magazine, a fellow-citizen, and a 
supporter of our present President, I am W. O. Frost. 

FREE, TEXAS. 


FREER LIFE FOR THE FUTURE 


Srr,—I desire to express my appreciation of the way in which you have 
put the American case before the public in your admirable letter to The 
Times in the last issue. You expressed the public sentiment as it mani- 
fests itself in this section of the country. You have left nothing unsaid that 
ought to have been said. It is a clear, cool, and accurate statement both of 
the fact and the spirit of our people. There is no question as to the general 
feeling of the American people regarding the spirit of militarism. They 
hate it. For the common people of Germany there is only sympathy and 
deep regret that through disastrous leadership they have become so entangled. 
They abhor the sentiments and conclusions of Treitschke, Nietzsche, and Bern- 
hardi. The logical outcome of such doctrines is brute force under the con- 
trol of an absolute will. For the Kaiser there is, as has always been, appreci- 
ation of his energy, his versatility, and his genius. For his autocratic manner 
and assumption there is the utmost contempt. 

Our people hold that Germany had no adequate case against either Eng- 
land or France. They believe that neither of these nations sought for war. 
The inadequacy of preparation is proof. They believe that the tension 
aroused between England and Germany has developed by reason of Germany’s 
proposal to dispute the control of the seas, a proposal not justified by England’s 
attitude or need. She had obtained none of her possessions by the spoliation 
of Germany; had opened all her possessions to the nations of the world as 
freely as to her own; had strengthened her naval power by reason of the fact 
of her dependence upon her over-seas commerce for the support of her people, 
and under the spur of uncalled-for rivalry. 

The American people hold that in English political ideals they find their 
own hopes and aspirations most fully expressed. They want liberty under 
law. They want it for every man, woman, and child. They want it for every 
state, every colony or dependency, and every political unit. They want 
the upward way kept open without any social, political, or intellectual dis- 
tinction. They know of no section of humanity against which discrimination 
should be practised. The essence of the deepest aspiration of the American 
people is the equality of every man before the law and his inalienable right 
to the creation of his own destiny. Organization is to be from within, not by 
the laying on of hands, which are external. 

The defense of the German prime minister falls upon unsympathetic ears. 

VOL. ccI.—no. 714 50 
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Our people cannot justify in any way Germany’s wonderful growth, wonderful 
prosperity, vast social development, national hopes brighter than ever any 
nation has thought possible of realization, with the fruits of war such as have 
already been exhibited and which ought to have been foreseen. We do not 
for one moment admit the justice of the invasion of Belgium. It has con- 
solidated against the invader the moral instincts of the world. We see in 
that act the doctrine that might is right. 

Germany’s “place in the sun” was being made and expanded every day. 
Her flag was floating in every port, her ships were sailing on every sea. Her 
inventions and her arts were laying every nation under tribute. Her ideas 
were penetrating every thinking mind. To the feet of her scholars the nations 
were sending their children. As the originator of new ideas and the exponent 
of social practices no nation was her superior. 

All this is lost. A nation unable to impose her will upon a province so 
small as the one she wrested years ago from France surely will be much 
less able to dominate great peoples so hostile as the nations surrounding her 
must ever be. Burdening herself, burdening the world, she has set back for 
generations the clock of progress. For progress depends upon economic 
power. This war is wasting capital upon a scale unparalleled. It is putting 
the people of the warring nations where they were fifty years ago. All 
this sacrifice is being made for reasons which thinking people without the 
zone of conflict utterly repudiate. 

There is one possible outcome which may justify it all. If war shall 
have demonstrated once for all its impotency to right the wrongs of humanity; 
if the world shall have had forced home upon it the conviction that progress 
in thought, and peaceful action, has brought it to where final control must 
be taken from the few and lodged in the hands of the many; that in this day 


of vast explosive compounds accumulated in prodigious quantities no man 
is fit for the disposition of such force, it may be that the freer life of the 
succeeding generation will justify that which is now happening. 

At any rate, Mr. Editor, I am one who appreciates the tenor of your public 
expression. F, TREUDLEY. 


ATHENS, OHIO. 


TIMELY AND UNANSWERABLE 
March 20, 1916. 


Srr,—For some time I have noted with increasing apprehension the studied 
efforts of prominent Englishmen to create friction between Great Britain 
and our country. While sane men like Mr. Bryce and others, who under- 
stand us, our ideals, and our national attitude toward European affairs, 
have stood out against this pernicious activity, still Mr. Watson, Mr. Strachey, 
and the others are doing untold harm. . 

For this reason I read with peculiar interest your letter addressed to Lor 
Northcliffe, in the March issue of THe Review, and I wish to thank you for 
it. It is strong, timely, and unanswerable. I trust it will accomplish the 
result you had in view. If Germany persistently misunderstands us, almost 
to the point of despising us, Great Britain should be wiser and fairer. More- 
over, she should be supremely grateful for the measure of sympathy America 
extends to her. S. B. McCormick. 


Tue UNIVERSITY or PirtsBURGH 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
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Sm,—yYour recent “Letter to The Times” was perused by me with great 
interest and appreciation, as doubtless it was by a great majority of your 
readers. The great importance of the subject fully justifies the care and 
earnestness with which you have presented it. You have expressed most 
felicitously and impressively the thought and feeling of a vast number of 
people in this country and have thereby earned their sincere gratitude, as 
you have mine. As a further evidence of my own appreciation I inclose copy 
of a letter by me to Duncan Campbell Lee, engaged on the British side of 
the struggle with Germany for sympathy in America. 


Gro. Curtis, JR. 
MERRILL, WISCONSIN. . 


(Inclosure) 


MERRILL, Wisconsin, U. S$. A. 
Mr. Duncan CampBELL LEE, March 17,%1915. 
The Temple, London, E. C. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your circular note bearing date 24th 
Feb., 1915, advising me of your sending under another cover the complete 
“‘documents in the case” regarding responsibility for initiation of the present 
war. While I have not yet received the copies mentioned, I presume they 
will arrive in due course, and thank you for them. 

If public opinion in America and elsewhere among neutral peoples is of 
value to Britain and her allies, as I believe it is, it is of great importance for 
her and them to adopt all practical means of communicating the truth to 
those peoples and keeping it before them, especially in view of the vigorous 
campaign here, and presumably in other neutral countries, to create sympathy 
for Germany and hostile feeling toward her adversaries. 

Recent events have rendered England’s relations with neutrals extremely 
delicate and difficult, especially as regards America and the Scandinavan 
nations; and this situation is liable to greatly weaken, if not destroy, the 
sympathy which predominated so largely in her favor at the beginning of 
hostilities. I trust and pray that this may be averted, and that no pains 
will be spared to that end by the British Government. And British Govern- 
ment being so largely amenable to public opinion, I furthermore hope and 
pray to the same end that the people and the press of your country will heed 
and gravely consider the earnest appeal to them made by Mr. George Harvey, 
editor of Tae Nort AMERicAN REVIEW, in his recent open letter to the 
London Times. 

My apology for writing this is my belief that I am giving expression, 
inadequately, perhaps, to the feeling of thousands of thinking people in this 
country. Respectfully, Gro. CurTIS, JR. 


Srr,—As a subscriber of your great magazine, I desire to state that your 
letter to The Times, addressed to Lord Northcliffe, in the March issue of 
THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, is, in my opinion, a most unanswerable 
presentation of the views entertained by the American people as to their 
feelings and relations to Great Britain in this terrible war. Every intelli- 
gent man in Great Britain and the United States ought to read it, and in 
our Republic every good citizen should hold you in affectionate admiration 
for so splendidly stating their position in this World War. 


Corypon, Iowa. W. H. Teprorp. 
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Sir,—The insolence of the Northcliffe papers in criticizing our correct 
neutral position in this most detestable war, and the threat of war against 
us with Japan as chief henchman, is absolutely unworthy of any answer. 
I am sure that you have our country’s welfare and honor patriotically at 
heart, but I consider your course in addressing an open letter to The Times 
in the March number of THE REVIEW as open to grave objection. You will 
not gain Northcliffe’s respect by having done this. But it will prove a capital 
story to bandy about in the London clubs. W. B. Scuutz. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE. 


[Our correspondent misapprehends the situation. The journals whose 
criticism he resents are not controlled by Lord Northcliffe, whose attitude 
toward America as manifested through the columns of The Times and Daily 
Mail has been consistently generous and considerate.—Eptror.]} 


Smr,—I want to congratulate you on that open letter to Lord Northcliffe in 
the March issue of THz NortH AMERICAN Review. I only had a chance 
to read it yesterday, but was perfectly delighted with its clear, common- 
sense statement of facts which it is of vital importance that England should 
understand. Every letter I get from my friends in England indicates that 
they lack understanding of the American point of view. The letter certainly 
ought to be distributed among the thinking people in England. 


New York. Ivy L. Lez. 


Sir,—I wish to congratulate you on the splendid letter which you wrote to 
Lord Northcliffe and published in your magazine. It had the true American 
ring and has been and will be indorsed by every real American patriot in the 


land. 

I sincerely hope that you and other publicists will be active in keeping 
alive the sentiment that it is easier and cheaper and safer for us to at least 
- have cordial relations with Great Britain than to antagonize her. She has 
met us more than half-way and has shown tangible manifestations that she 
wishes to be our friend. Exxiotr Duranp. 


CHICAGO. 


Srr,—I find unceasing pleasure in each issue of THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review. You are right so many times that when you get wrong occasionally 
it is very noticeable. Joe H. Eactez. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Che Aorth Amerivan Review 


1815-1915 


I doubt whether the President of the United States has a higher trust to be 
accountable for than the editor of Taz NortH AMERICAN REvIEw.—ALEXANDER 
H. Everett, 1826. 


For a’ that, the old “‘ North” is the best periodical we have ever had, or, con- 
sidering its resources, are likely to have-—Witt1am H. Prescort, 1837. 


The best connected record of the growth of native thought and scholarship.— 
OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgs, 1878. 


The revivification, so to speak, of THe North AmERIcAN REVIEW under 
the editorship of Colonel Harvey is one of the important recent developments 
in the field of periodical literature—Dr. ALBERT SHaw, in the “Review of 
Reviews,” 1914. 


The editor of Tat NortH AMERICAN REvVIEw ts probably the most powerful 
single political force in the country—“Town and Country,” 1915. 


ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 


ALEXANDER H. Everett, the second of his family to be an editor of THE 
Review, was born in Boston in 1792. Like his statesman brother, Edward 
Everett, he graduated from Harvard with highest honors, and entered upon 
the study of law. At the age of twenty-six he began his diplomatic career 
when he was appointed as chargé d’affaires at The Hague, and seven years 
later was given the post of Minister at Madrid. His literary gifts were great, 
and he contributed frequently to The Monthly Anthology, the immediate 
forebear of THz NorTH AMERICAN, and soon earned the title of “‘the Coryphzus 
of our present list of writers.” During his stay at Madrid he was in constant 
communication with Jared Sparks, then editor, who closed an agreement 
with Mr. Everett to write an article for each number of THe Review for 
two years. In 1830, on his return, he bought from Mr. Sparks a three-quarter 
interest in the publication, and became its editor. “THs REviEw is the thing 
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for Mr. Everett, and he is the man for THe Review,” was what Henry Wheaton 
wrote to Mr. Sparks upon hearing of the change of proprietorship. 

The range of Mr. Everett’s scholarship was wide, as the varied titles of 
his contributions indicate, and during his editorship the character of THE 
Review had literary distinction. 

He published numerous books, one of which, Europe, or a General Survey 
of the Political Situation of the Principal Powers, with Conjectures on Their 
Future Prospects, wes regarded of such importance as to warrant its being 
translated into German, French, and Spanish. In 1836 he retired, and four 
years later accepted a Government mission to Cuba, and in 1845 went to 
Peking in a diplomatic capacity. This post he held at the time of his death. 


POLITICS OF EUROPE 


BY ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 
Seventh Editor of ‘‘The Review” 


From Tue Nortu American Review of April, 1830 


Art. VII—1. Du Systéme Permanent de V Europe a Végard de la 
Russie, et des Affaires de Orient, par M. de Pradt, ancien Archevéque 
de Malines. Paris. 1828. 

2. Statistique des Libertés de "Europe en 1829, par le Méme. 
Paris. 1829. 


In a former article, which appeared in our number for July, 1828, 


we ventured to offer a few hasty and imperfect suggestions on the 
political situation of Europe, at the commencement of the late war 
between Russia and Turkey. .. . 

The resistance of the Turks, although at the first moment some- 
what obstinate, turned out, on the whole, to be as feeble and as badly 
directed as there was every reason to suppose that it would be, from 
the well-known decrepitude of that ruined and tottering empire. 
The terms of the peace were dictated, as we have just remarked, in a 
spirit of moderation towards Turkey, and good faith towards the other 
powers; but are yet decidedly favorable to the future advancement 
of Russia;—a great deal more so, probably, than if they had evinced, 
and for the moment gratified, the most inordinate and grasping 
ambition. The general result places in strong relief the relative 
strength of the two belligerents, and completely settles the question, 
already free from doubt in the minds of most judicious men, of the 
military preponderance of Russia in the southeast of Europe, and 
indirectly, by a necessary consequence, over the whole continent. . . . 

We must here premise that, in our opinion, as we have already in 
fact intimated, the result of the war, while it has been highly agreeable 
to the policy of Russia, is also conformable to the wishes of the friends 
of civilization and humanity throughout the world... . 

The truth is (at least as we apprehend the subject) that the friends 
of humanity feel no other regret on the occasion of this war and its 
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close, excepting that the complicated character of the relations between 
the great powers of Europe prevented them from improving the present 
opportunity for effecting, in concert, the entire destruction of the 
Turkish empire, and expelling for ever, from civilized Europe, the 
horde of ruthless barbarians who have so long brooded like a night- 
mare over one of the fairest portions of her territory. .. . 

The only positive check which they attempted to impose upon the 
progress of the Russian arms, was, that of engaging the Emperor 
to consent that he would observe a neutrality in the Mediterranean 
while he was actively at war upon the Danube. The arrangement on 
this head was announced by the King of Great Britain, in his speech 
at the opening of Parliament, as a matter of high importance, and 
wears upon its face the apparent stamp of British origin. It is said, 
however, by some to have been adopted at the particular request of 
the French cabinet, and rather against the inclination of England as 
well as Russia. However this may be, as respects the fact, we incline 
to doubt whether the two governments or their apologists will here- 
after contend very earnestly for the authorship of the measure, which 
really seems to have done but little honor to the diplomacy of either. 
It was, in the first place, absurd in itself; secondly, of too feeble a 
character to affect, in any great degree, the results of the campaign; 
and, thirdly, by openly evincing a continued jealousy of Russia, it 
tended, on the whole, to embitter the general relations of the parties 
to the treaty. The Emperor probably gave his assent, in the first 
instance, under the idea that the concession was of little or no con- 
sequence; and when he found the war proceed rather more heavily 
than had been anticipated, and thought that the blockade of the 
Dardanelles would serve a useful purpose, he made no scruple of 
withdrawing a promise which he doubtless looked upon as given 
without consideration, and, therefore, substantially null. The good 
grace with which the governments of France and England deemed 
it convenient to acquiesce in this unexpected change of purpose, 
formed a pleasant commentary on the air of satisfaction with which the 
original concession had been announced. The Russian Admiral 
accordingly declared the Dardanelles to be in a state of blockade, and 
forgetting, at the moment, the liberal principles which have always 
been maintained at St. Petersburg on the subject of neutral rights at 
sea, extended the restriction a little farther than a fair construction of 
the law of nations would perhaps justify. It was edifying and satis- 
factory to see with what zeal Great Britain, now one of the neutral 
powers, espoused the cause of that respectable but generally very 
ill-used fraternity. No longer ambitious of the sort of glory which, 
according to some of our law authorities, she reaped during the pre- 
ceding war, by interpreting the law of nations wholly in favor of the 
belligerent, and against the neutral, she now, to use a French idiom, 
abounded in the other sense, and with perfect sang-froid, claimed of 
Russia the same privileges which she had, for a series of years, so 
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resolutely refused to us. The defence of neutral rights, which Lord 
Stowell is understood to have written on this occasion, in the favor of a 
diplomatic despatch, would doubtless compare very well, in point of 
style and argument, with the plea for belligerent pretensions, which 
Sir William Scott drew up in the year 1812, in answer to our declaration 
of war; and the publication of the former is anxiously expected by 
those who take an interest in such discussions. In the mean time, 
it appears to have had its effect with the Emperor Nicholas, who, 
finding himself thus driven back by Great Britain herself to the old 
ground of the Armed Neutrality, yielded, in his turn, with much 
apparent complacency to the very consistent and modest request of 
that power, disavowed his Admiral, and limited the blockade to the 
entry of the Dardanelles. .. . 

Humiliation, like that which Turkey has now sustained, is but a 
prelude to complete subjugation. The pride of the Ottomans, which 
has only been rendered more sensitive by the entire decay of their 
power, will revolt at the degradation to which they are reduced, while 
their ignorance and fanaticism will prevent them from realizing the 
full extent of their weakness and the impossibility of recovery. Under 
these circumstances, they will naturally, we may almost say neces- 
sarily, violate the obligations imposed by the treaty, and thus afford 
to Russia the occasion of requiring of them new indemnities and 
additional guarantees, until their resources are entirely exhausted, 
and the very name of independence finally disappears. This is the 
regular progress and result of such relations as those which now 
exist between the two countries. . . . It was in the same way, that 
Russia herself has gradually enlarged her possessions in every direc- 
tion, until, from the somewhat limited inland territory that formed her 
original seat, she has extended her dominion to the borders of every 
ocean, and spread it over a quarter of the habitable portion of the 
globe. Her relations with Turkey have, in fact, been constantly 
tending towards this catastrophe, ever since her first appearance 
under Peter the Great as a European power; and it is a curious evidence 
of the force of circumstances in controlling the influence of the positive 
combinations dependent on the human will that, although the prob- 
ability of such a result has been for a century past proclaimed by 
political writers, and distinctly perceived by all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope,—although the policy of preventing it has been felt, acknowledged, 
and, as far as was practicable, acted on, during the whole of that 
period,—it has, nevertheless, been steadily approaching, until the 
occurrence of it has at length become almost a matter of certainty. 
The most critical moment in the history of these relations was un- 
doubtedly that through which they have just passed. Up to this 
period, the essential weakness of the Turkish empire had not been 
fully manifested, and it appeared possible, perhaps may have been so, 
to sustain it as a barrier against Russia. On this head it is no longer 
practicable to indulge in any illusion. It is obvious to all, that Turkey, 
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far from serving as the champion or ally of others, is:no longer capable 
of defending herself. It would have still been practicable, as we have 
already intimated, by a vigorous and well-directed concert among the 
great powers, to substitute a new creation, a young Christian state, 
instinct with a living principle of health, vigor, and activity, instead 
of the putrid corpse that now pollutes the soil and infects the air of 
the fairest portion of Christendom. The most judicious of the specu- 
lative writers on politics have accordingly, for many years past, 
counselled the great powers to adopt this course; but the hazard of 
disturbing so materially the existing state of things was probably 
thought too great to be encountered without an immediate and 
absolute necessity. The opportunity has now passed away, never 
probably to return; and nothing remains for Europe, but to look on 
patiently and see the purposes of the Great Catherine successively 
accomplished, until the Russian standard is finally planted on the 
towers of the Seraglio, and the present or some future Constantine is 
actually enthroned at Constantinople. 


A HISTORY OF THE NORTHMEN 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
(From THe NortH AMERICAN REviEw of October, 1832) 


THE government of Iceland is described by our author as being 
more properly a patriarchal aristocracy than a republic; and he 
observes that the Icelanders, in consequence of their adherence to 
their ancient religion, cherished and cultivated the language and 
literature of their ancestors, and brought them to a degree of beauty 
and perfection which they never reached in the Christianized countries 
of the north, where the introduction of the learned languages produced 
feeble and awkward, though classical imitation, instead of graceful 
and national originality. 

When, at the end of the tenth century, Christianity was at length 
introduced into the island, the national literature, though existing 
only in oral tradition, was full blown, and had attained too strong and 
deep a root in the affections of the people to be eradicated, and had 
given a charm and value to the language with which it was identified. 
The Latin letters, therefore, which accompanied the introduction of 
the Romish religion, were merely adapted to designate the sounds 
heretofore expressed by Runic characters, and thus contributed to 
preserve in Iceland the ancient language of the north, when exiled 
from its parent countries of Scandinavia. To this fidelity to its 
ancient tongue, the rude and inhospitable shores of Iceland owe that 
charm which gives them an inexhaustible interest in the eyes of the 
antiquary, and endears them to the imagination of the poet. ‘The 
popular superstitions,’ observes our author, ‘with which the mythology 
and poetry of the north are interwoven, continued still to linger in the 
sequestered glens of this remote island.’ 
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The language in itself appears to have been worthy of this preserva- 
tion, since we are told that ‘it bears in its internal structure a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek, and even to the ancient Persian 
and Sanscrit, and rivals in copiousness, flexibility and energy, every 
modern tongue.’ 

Our author gives us many curious glances at the popular supersti- 
tions of the north, and those poetic and mythic fictions which pervaded 
the great Scandinavian family of nations. The charmed armor of the 
warrior; the dragon who keeps a sleepless watch over buried treasure; 
the spirits of genii that haunt the rocky tops of mountains, or the 
depths of quiet lakes; and the elves or vagrant demons which wander 
through forests, or by lonely hills; these are found in all the popular 
superstitions of the north. Ditmarus Blefkenius tells us that the 
Icelanders believed in domestic spirits, which woke them at night 
to go and fish; and that all expeditions to which they were thus 
summoned were eminently fortunate. The water-sprites, originating 
in Icelandic poetry, may be traced throughout the north of Europe... . 

Before we leave this enchanted ground, we must make a few ob- 
servations on the Runic characters, which were regarded with so 
much awe in days of yore, as locking up darker mysteries and more 
potent spells than the once redoubtable hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 
The Runic alphabet, according to our author, consists properly of 
sixteen letters. Northern tradition attributes them to Odin, who, 
perhaps, brought them into Scandinavia, but they have no resemblance 
to any of the alphabets of Central Asia. Inscriptions in these char- 
acters are still to be seen on rocks and stone monuments in Sweden, 
and other countries of the north, containing Scandinavian verses in 
praise of their ancient heroes. They were also engraven on arms, 
trinkets, amulets, and utensils, and sometimes on the bark of trees, 
and on wooden tablets, for the purpose of memorials or of epistolary 
correspondence. .. . 

The last and greatest of the sea-kings, or pirate heroes of the north, 
was Rollo, surnamed Ferus Fortis, the Lusty Boar or Hardy Beast, 
from whom William the Conqueror comes in lineal, though not legiti- 
mate, descent. Our limits do not permit us to detail the early history of 
this warrior, as selected by our author from among the fables of the 
Norman chronicles, and the more simple, and, he thinks, more veritable 
narratives in the Icelandic Sagas. We shall merely state that Rollo 
arrived with a band of Northmen, all fugitive adventurers, like him- 
self, upon the coast of France; ascended the Seine to Rouen, sub- 
jugated the fertile province then called Neustria; named it Normandy 
from the Northmen, his followers, and crowned himself the first 
Duke. ... \ 

Rollo established in his duchy of Normandy a feudal aristocracy, 
or rather it grew out of the circumstances of the country. His fol- 
lowers elected him duke, and he made them counts and barons and 
knights. The clergy also pressed themselves into his great council 
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or parliament. The laws were reduced to a system by men of acute 
intellect, and this system of feudal law was subsequently transplanted 
by William the Conqueror into England, as a means of consolidating 
his power and establishing his monarchy. ‘Rollo is said also to have 
established the Court of Exchequer as the supreme tribunal of Justice; 
and the perfect security afforded by the admirable system of police 
established in England by King Alfred is likewise attributed to the 
legislation of the first Duke of Normandy.’ Trial by battle, or 
judicial combat, was a favorite appeal to God by the warlike nations 
of Scandinavia, as by most of the barbarous tribes who established 
themselves on the ruin of the Roman empire. It had fallen into disuse 
in France, but was revived by Rollo in Normandy, although the clergy 
were solicitous to substitute the ordeal of fire and water, which brought 
controversies within their control. The fierce Norman warriors 
disdained this clerical mode of decision, and strenuously insisted on the 
appeal to the sword. They afterwards, at the conquest, introduced 
the trial by combat into England, where it became a part of the 
common law. 


THE NOVELS OF BALZAC 
BY JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 


(From Tue Nort AMERIcAN REVIEW of July, 1847) 


THE noise made by M. de Balzac and his cane seems to have 
subsided in Paris. The novelist, who was more prolific than Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry, and the cane which was as celebrated as her tomtit, 
seem to be both growing as unfashionable as the deceased author of 
the still more deceased Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and other interminable 
romances. We have heard of no new book by M. de Balzac since his 
disastrous retreat from Russia, and no later romance upon his walking- 
stick, the very fashion of which has passed away, than La Canne de 
Balzac, by a female admirer, published some dozen years ago in Paris. 
Perhaps he may be only diving very deep, and staying under very 
long, in some very remote and profound ocean, to come up all fresh 
and dripping again, with his hands full of pearls. At any rate, he has 
performed this trick more than once already, and he may be again 
searching for something new and startling to awaken the public 
who have gone astray after Eugéne Sue, George Sand, Alexander 
Dumas, and other strange gods. If he were an Englishman, we 
might think that he had “written himself out”; but a Frenchman 
never writes himself out, and if he writes himself down, he is sure 
to find some means of writing himself up again. If his eyes are out, 
he will scratch them in again. Balzac, moreover, has been all his 
life the most indomitable of Frenchmen and romancers. Since he was 
one-and-twenty he has been writing romances, and now, like Lear’s 
friend Kent, he “hath years on his back exactly forty-eight’’; like 
Cromwell, he is just one year older than his century, having been born 
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in Tours, in Touraine, in the year 1799. Now, as he himself expresses 
great confidence in the “Cinquantaine,”’ and, in fact, in the Physiologie 
du Mariage, distinctly fixes upon fifty-two as the most captivating, 
brilliant, and effective epoch of a gentleman’s existence, we may sup- 
pose that he has not yet the slightest intention of abandoning the 
field and joining the melancholy troop of the dévastés. Perhaps, then, 
before he blazes upon the world in some new phases, this may be a 
favorable moment for casting a glance at his works, or rather at his 
“work,”’—for M. de Balzac is fond of denominating his eighty volumes 
his “@uvre.”... 

With all his faults, Balzac is essentially an artist, and not a me- 
chanic. It is, perhaps, a result of this very quality that he has found 
himself growing less popular. He has been unable to sympathize 
with the sudden moral movement of the French mind. The late rush 
into morality has been terrific in Paris. Those volatile gentlemen, the 
feuilletonistes, have, as it were, discovered it all at once. Morality is 
like the mines of Mexico to them, and they are all hammering, digging 
and picking, with might and main... . 

It is very certain, that Balzac has not yet, like Charles Lamb, found 
himself a disreputable personage. Nobody in Paris ever dreamed of 
his being immoral. He is, as we before observed, essentially an artist, 
and deals with materials which society affords him. If his pictures be 
dark, they are none the less truthful copies from human nature. 
If they reveal a vicious or disorderly condition of society, society, and 
not the artist, is reprehensible. An author is not responsible for the 
disorders which he depicts. . . . 

Balzac’s pictures of society are like daguerreotypes rather than 
paintings. There is the same painful and indisputable resemblance, 
the same accurate delineation of the most minute characteristics and 
infinitesimal blemishes; and there is the same somber hue and slightly 
distorted expression. Moreover, a casual observer might not imme- 
diately discover their extraordinary merit. Like the daguerreotypes, 
they must be held in a certain light, and curiously pondered, or the 
shifting but striking portraits will not reveal themselves to the ob- 
servation. ... 

We have said that the fame of Balzac must rest upon his Scénes 
de la Vie Parisienne, and Scénes de la Vie de Provence. The first 
of these series is made up generally of short stories, or rather episodes, 
in a sort of grand épopée of Parisian life, which seems to exist unwritten 
in Balzac’s brain. Of these stories, all of which are striking, we 
should perhaps select a tale entitled Ne touchez pas ad la Hache, as a 
masterpiece of brilliant handling, startling effect, and artful manage- 
ment. There is a midnight scene, in which the hero, a certain General 
de Montrireau, assisted by two or three friends, masked and cloaked, 
resolves to punish the heroine, a beautiful duchesse, for her coquetry, 
by branding her upon the forehead with a red-hot needle, which we 
consider a chef d’euwvre of illusion. Certainly, nothing could equal the 
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colossal impudence of such a literary conception but its entire success. 
The scene is so well worked up, the details so minutely delineated, the 
chiaroscuro so artfully managed, that the effect is wonderful. 

Another of the most brilliant of these episodes in the Parisian epic 
is the Histoire des Treize;—and, by the way, it should be observed that 
none of the characters in the different novels of Balzac are indigenous 
to the book where they first appear, but walk about from one novel 
to another, reappearing here, there, and everywhere, just as it suits 
the pleasure of the author, and the purposes of his grand épopée. 
“The Thirteen” compose nothing more nor less than a subterranean 
fraternity, in which dashing nobles and generals are banded with 
stamped galley-slaves and distinguished pickpockets, for mutual 
self-improvement and common defence. By this fortunate combina- 
tion, the dandy in high life is able to accomplish many things in a 
masterly and mysterious style, which would have been less feasible 
but for the assistance of his underground associates. Balzac has an 
inordinate love of the atrocious, but manages it better than any of his 
contemporaries. His corrupt taste seems rather to belong to his epoch 
than to himself. More than any of the modern Parisians, he seems 
to us essentially to represent a literature which is blasé, and which 
in its morbid and depraved appetite for the original and the fresh, is 
constantly feeding upon the monstrous. Strictly speaking, perhaps, 
there is nothing absolutely new in this general conception of ‘‘The 
Thirteen.” Yet, such is the singular power of the delineator, who 
produces his efforts now by a bold, startling, Caravaggio-like effect, 
and now by a patient accumulation of minute details, worthy of 
Gerard Douw or Ostade, that we defy the most phlegmatic of readers 
to maintain his composure through a midnight perusal of these strik- 
ing narratives. .. . 


DISRAELI’S “TANCRED” 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
(From THe NortH AMERICAN REvIEw of July, 1847) 


THE present age, we are constantly assured, is an age of criticism 
and inquiry, quite barren of the beautiful, childlike faith of the bygone 
time. We are well content that it should be so, while we can see a 
higher and more saving grace gradually unfolding itself. We shall 
not feel that there is any loss, so long as a faith in the present and the 
future, in man and his true destiny, takes the placeof theold religion. .’. . 
Yet there is in England a political party, or a spasmodic attempt at 
one, based upon the dogma that all salvation dwells in the past. 
Mr. D’Israeli the younger is one of the Coryphei of this sect, and 
Tancred is one of its canonical books. It calls itself ‘Young England,” 
and we should be inclined to consider it very young indeed, if we 
might judge by the clearest apprehension we have been able to attain 
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of the principles by which it professes to be governed. It claims to 
be the friend of reform, but seems to look upon progress as something 
of the same nature with the refractory charge of an Irish pig-driver, 
and pulls it back stoutly by the leg in a direction precisely the reverse 
of that in which it would have it advance. Coningsby, Sibyl, and 
Tancred are samples of its literature... . 

Mr. D’ Israeli is a great believer in the idiosyncrasies of race, and the 
peculiar tencencies and faculties implanted in the different families 
of mankind. He himself furnishes an unconscious illustration of his 
own theory. Seldom has the inner life been so aptly symbolized in the 
outward as in the case of the Jews. That the idolaters of ceremony 
and tradition should become the venders of old clothes, that the 
descendants of those who, within earshot of the thunders of Sinai, 
could kneel before the golden calf, should be the money-changers of 
Europe, has in it something of syllogistic completeness. The work by 
which the elder D’Israeli will be remembered is the old curiosity shop 
of literature. He is merely a cast-clothes-dealer in an esthetic sense. 
The son, with his trumpery of the past, is clearly a vender of the same 
wares, and an off-shoot from the same stock. 

In Coningsby and Tancred, Mr. D’Israeli has interwoven a kind of 
defense of the Jewish race against the absurd prejudices of a so-called 
Christendom. The Arab proves his unmixed descent by the arch of 
his instep; and, unless we conclude men mad as sturdy old Burton 
argues them, we must suppose that the pleasurable sensation of 
pedigree has somewhere its peculiar organ in the human frame. With 
proper deference to the opinions of other physiologists, we should be 
inclined to place the seat of this emotion in the Caucasian race near 
the region of the toes. Tribes of this stock, at least, have always 
seemed to consider the keeping of somebody or other to kick as at once 
a proof of purity of lineage, and a suitable gratification of those 
nobler instincts which it implants. In Europe, the Jews have long 
monopolized the responsible privilege of supplying an object for this 
peculiar craving of the supreme Caucasian nature. The necessity 
of each rank in society found a vent upon that next below it, the 
diapason ending full in the Jew; and thus a healthy feeling of dignity 
was maintained from one end of the body politic to the other. In 
America, the African supplies the place of the Hebrew, and the sturdi- 
est champion of impartial liberty feels the chromatic scale of equal 
rights violated when the same steam is employed to drag him and 
his darker fellow-citizen. .. . 

For once, Mr. D’Israeli seems to be in earnest, and we respect both 
his zeal and the occasion of it. The pen is never so sacred as when 
it takes the place of the sword in securing freedom, whether for races 
or ideas. But the earnestness of a charlatan is only a profounder 
kind of charlatanism. The moral of Tancred, if it have any, is, that 
effete Europe can be renewed only by a fresh infusion from the veins of 
Asia,—a, nostrum for rejuvenescence to be matched only out of the 
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pages of Hermippus Redivivus. According to Mr. D’Israeli, all 
primitive ideas have originated, and must for ever originate, in Asia, 
and among the descendants of Abraham. He' would have us go to 
school to Noah in navigation, and learn the nicer distinctions of meum 
and tuum from Ishmael. He would make us believe that the Jewish 
mind still governs the world, through the medium of prime-ministers, 
bankers, and actresses. The chief excellence of this arrangement is, 
that we are profoundly ignorant of it. We are provided for by the 
supreme Arabian intellect, and at the same time have all the pleasure 
of imagining that we manage our own affairs. The dispersion of the 
Jews (a nation so eminently successful in controlling their own po- 
litical interests) was no doubt intended by Providence to supply 
Christendom with administrative intellects. .. . 

Tancred goes to the Holy Land to fathom the great “ Asiatic 
problem,” carrying, one cannot help fearing, a line hardly long enough 
for the purpose. Arrived there, he pays his devotion to the Hely 
Sepulchre, undertakes a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, is taken prisoner by 
a tribe of Arabs descended from Rechab (the temperance reform may 
be allegorically typified in this incident), is liberated, visits the An- 
sarey, 2 somewhat anserine people who maintain the worship of the 
Grecian divinities, and the novel ends by his declaring his love for 
the daughter of his Jew banker in Palestine. The conclusion is 
characteristic. Mr. D’Israeli, like the cat transformed into a lady, 
drops all ceremony at once, and makes a joyous spring after the first 
mouse he encounters. The novelist gets the better of the philosopher. 

Tancred cannot be esteemed a work of art, even if that term may 
be justly applied in the limited sense of mere construction. There 
is in it no great living idea which pervades, moulds, and severely 
limits the whole. If we consider the motive, we find a young nobleman 
so disgusted with the artificial and hollow life around him, that he 
sacrifices every thing for a pilgrimage to what he believes the only 
legitimate source of faith and inspiration. We cannot, to be sure, 
expect much of a youth who is obliged to travel a thousand miles 
after inspiration; but we might reasonably demand something more 
than that he should merely fall in love, a consummation not less con- 
veniently and cheaply attainable at home. If the whole story be 
intended for a satire, the disproportion of motive to result is not out 
of proper keeping. But Mr. D’Israeli’s satire is wholly of the epi- 
grammatic kind, not of the epic, and deals always with individuals, 
never with representative ideas. .. . 

For our own part, we cannot see any use that is to be answered 
by such books as Tancred. It is as dumb as the poor chocked hunch- 
back in the Arabian Nights, when we ask it what its business is. 
There are no characters in it. There is no dramatic interest, none of 
plot or incident. 
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